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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDERS. Both W. Clarke Swanson (left) and his 
brother, Gilbert C. Swanson, have chosen The Northwestern Mutual to carry their substantial 
programs of life insurance. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A joint comment of particular 


interest to vounger men by 


GILBERT C. SWANSON 
and 
W. CLARKE SWANSON 


President and Executive Vice Presicent, 
C. A. Swanson and Sons 
Omaha, Nebraska 


“TT 1s often said that the ownership 

of life insurance is a step toward 
success. Statistical proof of this 
would be hard to obtain. 

“But we would say this. We have 
known very few successful men who 
do not own life insurance. And while 
this may not be in the nature of 
‘proof,’ it certainly seems to indicate 
a common agreement that life insur- 
ance is essential. 

“What do they find in life insur- 
ance? A way to create immediately a 
stronger sense of security for them- 
selves and for their dependents. And 
a peace of mind that permits concen- 
tration, full and straight, on the mak- 
ing of a career... that helps bring 
success easier and earlier. 

“It seems to us, therefore, that one 
of the very first and most important 
things a young man should do is 
begin a program of life insurance.” 


HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT PREPARES TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS 


Y CHARACTER, ability, and train- 
ing, Northwestern Mutual agents are 
well qualified. Many have earned the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s lar-est, 
with over 95 years’ experience, and acc pts 
applications only through its own agents. 
Because of its unique advantages. in- 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the ew 
policies issued go to present policyholu:rs. 
For a sound review of your secu:ity 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual ag. nt. 
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“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 














ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 

a reprint of a talk delivered 

to the General Agents of the REPOR 
Philadelphia Life by President bo the . 
William Elliott. This enlightening Generals 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 

est to you. Why not write today 

for a free copy of this booklet. 


Doorway to 
Protection 


| Se LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boetiner, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 





William Elliott 
President 
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LIFE SALES 


(000 Omitted) 


TOTAL INSURANCE 














Change 
Month 1951 1952 1953 aie 53 
i... cacneais $2,032,000 $2,080,000 $2,383,000 15% 
| ee 2,287,000 2,240,000 2,663,000 19% 
(ee 2,417,000 2,562,000 3,398,000 33% 
ME iscrcormeoe 2,250,000 2,646,000 3,295,000 25% 
DE. i kdoscee 2,384,000 2,909,000 3,126,000 7% 
ME csisieceews 2,258,000 2,674,000 3,227,000 21% 
a 2,183,000 2,512,000 2,962,000 18% 
EME, «ata crece siete 2,135,000 2,387,000 2,853,000 0% 
See 1,923,000 2,589,000 2,758,000 % 
SE 2,256,000 2,738,000 2,908,000 1% 
| “Seen 2,398,000 2,594,000 3,042,000 7% 
a 2,478,000 3,460,000 3,767,000 % 
I cians $29,450,000* $34,439,000* $40,100,000* % 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
WOR. acasiewews $1,352,000 $1,470,000 $1,677,000 1% 
Pare sawenn 1,291,000 1,490, 1,714,000 5% 
ee 1,557,000 1,728,000 2,170,000 5% 
MM, Si alcesthn'e 1,510,000 * 1,747,000 2,088,000 )% 
BEM oscnsiees 1,522,000 1,696,000 2,013,000 1% 
BED « s5asadzeins 1,485,000 1,693,000 2,096,000 1% 
| eee 1,472,000 1,683,000 _—1,998,000 9% 
errr 1,467,000 1,574,000 1,833,000 1% 
es 1,292,000 1,604,000 1,774,000 1% 
ee 1,557,000 1,828,000 1,952,000 7% 
ee 1,556,000 1,682,000 1,953,000 Jo 
ee eee 1,577,000 1,963,000 2,200,000 % 
IE 55 sesnacis $19,062,000* $21,788,000* $25,000,000* 15% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
BO. cnnccntss $395,000 $409,000 $450,000 10% 
ee 424, 486,000 34,000 I 0% 
ES 486,000 568,000 583,000 3% 
re 466,000 532,000 543,000 2% 
MEMES kiiioic otis 505,000 575,000 ,000 6% 
MM faiecincee s 475,000 497,000 543,000 9% 
a 420,000 450,000 499,000 11% 
aes 424,000 473,000 526,000 11% 
ae 449,000 503,000 519,000 3% 
ae 481,000 535,000 562,000 3% 
ee 453,000 508,090 549,000 8% 
eee 436,000 451,000 477, 000 0% 
ee re poe $5,461,000 . $5,987,000 $6,400,000 7% 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 

> screeteee $285,000 $201,000 $256,000 %o 
ae 572,000 i 15,000 % 
Sa ee tis 374,000 266,000 645,000 3=:142% 
| ne 274,000 367,000 664,000 81% 
“eee poof 000 638,000 505,000  —.'% 
eee 484,000 588,000 21% 
ME ete 2G ses 51 ‘000 380,000 465,000 '%o 
NE aig a ceis 244,000 340,000 494,000 % 
MM Seo. ece.5 2-0 182,000 482,000 465,000 -'% 
eee 218,000 375,000 394,000 To 
MN tients 389,000 404,009 540,009 1% 
BS Sisaieze 465,000 —‘ 1,046,000 1,090,000 1% 
NOME 26 cutew, $4,927,000* $6,664,000* $8,700,000* Te 


Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insura 
Agency Management Association. 


*Including year-end adjustments and credit life insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1953 Range Jan. 
High Low 20, 1954 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) ..... 124% 115% -- 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) .... %4% 67% 96%, 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ........ 58 44 61 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 71 57% 76% 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 219 175 234 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 136 105 132 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) .. 89 59% _- 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new) .. 46 31% 47% 
Gulf Life Insurance Company (old) ...... 125 100 — 
Gulf Life Insurance Company (new) ...... 22 17 23% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 76 5614 82 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company ..... 655 450 652 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. (old) ... 31 2334 — 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. (new) ... 21% 205 2214 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 68 57%4 71 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 1938 154 200 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 52% 46 5414 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co... 61% 50 64% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 33 26 34 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 841 712 886 
U. S. Life Insurance Company ............ 61 444 63 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (old) ...... 31% 28% -- 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (new) ..... 28 21% 50 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Guaranty Income Life Ins. Co. .......... Baton Rouge, La. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ............ Madison, Wis. 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Nebraska .......... Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co. ............ Columbus, Ohio 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ...... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Examined 
American Home Mutual Life Ins. Co. .... Washington, D. C. 
American Standard Life Insurance Co. ..Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Provident Life & Casualty Co. .......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Union Life Insurance Company .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
INDIANA Admitted 
National Bankers Life Ins. Co. ............¢- Dallas, Texas 
KANSAS Admitted 
New Wort Tite Tne: Ce: cnc ccasicccccivee Seattle, Wash. 
WM Cee Ie) eh... naieaciimeeeeassuees Little Rock, Ark. 
Examined 
Standard Life Association ................2- Lawrence, Kan. 
Ancient Order of United Workmen .......... Newton, Kan. 
Utility Operators Beneficiary Asso. .......... Topeka, Kan. 
KENTUCKY Licensed 
American Income Life Ins. Co. .............. Louisville, Ky. 
; Admitted 
National Old Line Life Ins. Co. .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
Be SS ae: ee ree Dallas, Texas 
LOUISIANA Admitted 
Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... Louisville, Ky. 
ACMI aN Tete Gtk sina sis cc bk cdcesicitee ee Little Rock, Ark. 
Sout Coast Life Ine. Co, .ocncccccccssees Beaumont, Tex. 
Southern Provident Life Ins. Co. ............ Dallas, Tex. 


(Continued on the next page) 


For February, 1954 


Confidence 


FRANK C, STIVERS, Los Angeles, Calif., led all 
first-year agents of Pacific Mutual in 1952 pro- 
duction. “What helped me most?” says Frank, 
“was confidence; the confidence I gained when 
Pacific Mutual Pre-Induction Tests showed me 
I really had the qualifications to succeed in life 


insurance—~even after 12 years in banking”’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SAVE 


30" 


That’s what a 
regional insurance office 
at 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
can save on its taxes! 





When you establish a regional office here 
which serves 3 or more states, you save 
80% of the premium taxes you formerly 
would have had to pay! 


The market surrounding Daytona Beach is a 
rich one. Florida is the fastest-growing state 
east of the Mississippi... bordering-state 
population increases are nearly as great. 


Besides the favorable new tax structure, 
the rich potential of the Southern market, 
you get these extra advantages at 
Daytona Beach: 


e Cooperation in finding sites, office 
space, and capital for buildings 
e Ample supply of workers 


e Ideal year-round climate, assuring min- 
imum illness absenteeism, maximum 
efficiency, excellent employe morale 


Write now for full details! Address: 
M. L. Miles, Room 506 
Chamber of Commerce 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


LOUISIANA—Continued 


Southern States. Lite bus. Co. ......2.00- Houston, Tex. 

AG VONEIE TO UE COS 6 cscccesicccssemcosnen Allentown, Pa. 

a re Dallas, Tex. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

Rae eee BAEC TA CG 6 cesietccntin erences Columbus, Ohio 
MISSISSIPPI Licensed 

Continental American Life Ins. Co. .......... Jackson, Miss. 

United Service Insurance Co. ........000scscccc0s Laurel, M 
MISSOURI Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Co. ...... Chicago, ‘Il. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 

amenity Ease ASSOCIMNGN 6...c secs ccnccsccdence Fulton, °\1. 
NEVADA Admitted 

American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla. ..... Miami, !''a. 

Northern Life Insurance Co. ................ Seattle, Wash. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 

etset Tate Tete Ge. cscs ccceadicaceses New York, N 
NEW MEXICO Admitted 

Aid Assoviation for Lutherans .............. Appleton, \\ is. 

New World Life Insurance Co. .............. Seattle, Wash. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Coastal States Life Insurance Co. ............../ Atlanta, (:a. 

United Services Life Insurance Co. ...... Washington, D 

Examined 

Home Security Life Insurance Co. .......... Durham, N. ©. 

Southern Life Insurance Company ........ Greensboro, N. | 
OKLAHOMA Admitted 

Union National Life Insurance Co. .......... Lincoln, \ 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Provident Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ...... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
TEXAS Licensed 

Best Insurance Company .......c00sccecess El Paso, Texas 

Christian Knights Ins. Co. of America ..... Houston, Texas 

Columbia General Life Ins. Co. ............ Houston, Texas 

Guaranty Life Ins. Co. of Texas ............ Dallas, Texas 

Investors Security Mrtual Life Ins. Co...... Lubbock, Texas 

Midwestern Security Life Ins. Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 

Reliance Life Ins. Co. of Texas ............. Dallas, Texas 

Security Savings Life Ins. Co. ................ D-llas, Texas 

Southwest Capito! Life Ins. Co. ........ Fort Worth, Texas 

United Liberty Life Insurance Co. .......... El Paso, Texas 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Ind-pentence Life and Accident Ins. Co. ....Louisville, Ky. 

ee Se TOU TIN. cso crecciv-wcieweciees Columbus, Ohio 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

National Old Line Insurance Co. .......... Little Rock, Ark. 
WYOMING Admitted 

National Bankers Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Te>«s 
DOM. OF CANADA Admitted 

State Farm Life Insurance Co. .......... Bloomington, 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MARCH 

15-17 Agency Management Conference of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Edgewater Beach Hoi’, 
Chicago. 

17-19 Accident & Health Spring Meeting of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Edgewater Beach Hot«., 
Chicago. 

22-26 National Association of Life Underwriters, Mid-year Mee 
ing, New Orleans. 

22-26 Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, mid-yee 
New Orleans. 


Best’s Life News 
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MARKET BID PRICES % Change BH 
eX, Dec. 31 Dec.31 Dec.3! Year Year Last 3: 
Da 1953 1952 1951 1953 19522 Yrs. #3 
+ 2 4 
Aetna Life ............ $d93!/2 $115! 81'/, 21.4 41.7 72.1 : 
Colonial Life, N. J. ...... Ly) a49 320 18.4 53.1 81.3 i 
nto Columbian National ..... 69'/ 61 52!/2 13.0 17.1 32.4 i 
Connecticut General .... 219 180 123 21.7 46.3 78.0 i 
Continental Assurance ... 124 b135 102 -8.1 72.1 58.0 iH 
Franklin Life ........... 44/4 d60 34 475 164.7 290.4 : 
Jefferson Standard ...... 75%, 56% 44 33.5 29.0 72.2 : 
i Kansas City Life ........ 650 478 195 36.0 145.1 233.3 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. ... 020% 29'/> 20%, 12.1 45.7 28.1 i: 
Life of Virginia ......... 663% 68 53 -1.8 28.3 25.9 
Lincoln National ....... 193 167 i 156 505 73.9 
iE Monumental Life ........ 52'/2 e48 44 9.4 36.4 49.1 i 
1. He National L. & A., Tenn. .. 61%, 60!/, 31% ‘2 90.6 92.9 ; 
h. Es Philadelphia Life ........ £33 29 13%. 33.5 114.8 186.8 Fa 
ne re 841 772 610 8.9 26.6 37.9 iz 
United States Life ....... 59'/2 53! WW 11.2 386.4 = 440.9 Hs 
West Coast Life ........ d26!/, 28Y/, 18 40.7 56.9 120.8 iH 

: Averages ........... 13.2 47.3 66.8 

a) Stock split 10 for 1. (b) After 30% stock dividend. (c) After 100% stock dividend. 
d) After 50% stock dividend. (e) After 25% stock dividend. (f) After | for 10 and | 
for 15 stock dividends. 
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cas r NHE life insurance industry continues to move this group last year compares with a very modest rise 

forward at a fast pace and, in 1953, it recorded of 2.1% in fire and casualty shares and a decline of 6.6% 
| another year of record-breaking production and in the general market averages. 
highly satisfactory operating results. The number of 


policyholders rose to 90,000,000 with $304,400,000,000 
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of insurance in force and at year end assets held for 
the protection of this business were estimated at $78,- 
600,000,000. Although about 70% of all business is 
with mutual companies and the balance with stock 
carriers, the latter outnumber the mutuals by more 
than two to one. 


Market Performance 


Substantial appreciation in the market value of. the 
more actively traded life insurance shares was re- 
corded during 1953 largely due to a sharp rise in price 
quotations in the last quarter of the year. Our study 
of the market performance of the shares of seventeen 
life companies showed an average appreciation of 13.2% 
la st year which, following the remarkable gain of 47.3% 
in 1952, placed the current level of these stocks at 66.8% 
above December 31, 1951. The showing registered by 


For February, 1954 


Notable Market Rises 


The more notable market rises in 1953 were recorded 
by Franklin, West Coast, Kansas City Life, Jefferson 
Standard and Philadelphia Life with gains ranging from 
33.5% to 47.5%. For the two year period the outstand- 
ing performers were United States Life, up 440.9%, 
Franklin with 290.4% and Kansas City Life with 
233.3%. 


Yields Are Low 


The accompanying tabulation shows the market bid 
prices for each individual company at the close of the 
years 1951, 1952 and 1953 together with the percentage 
of change reflected by these quotations. Cash dividend 
rates are not included in this study but, in general, the 
yields at current market would be low as only a small 
part of operating gains are disbursed. 





GOOD HINTS FOR 
WINTER HEALTH 


The Forecast 7 
Continued cold today and tomorrow. 
Possibility of more snow or sleet later 

in the week. 


During the next three months cold weather, like the fore- 
cast above, may be with us. While winter holds sway, millions 
of Americans will have their annual bouts with the common 
cold. Others will suffer from more serious respiratory condi- 
tions ranging from laryngitis to pneumonia. 


Despite the increased chances for respiratory illness during 
the winter, there are many things you can do to help ward 
this off—or if it does occur, to prevent complications and 
hasten recovery. Here are some good hints for winter health 
which you may wisely follow. 


1. Build up your resistance. Respiratory infections are 
most likely to strike when a person is “run down” or “tired 
out.” So, it is wise to get plenty of rest and sleep, take some 
exercise, and dress warmly to avoid becoming chilled. It is 
important to keep living quarters moderately heated with 
moistened air. 


2. Do not be careless about colds. If you get a cold, and 
have a fever, it is usually advisable to stay at home for a day 
or two. Rest in bed if you can, preferably in a room by your- 
self so as to prevent spreading the cold to others in the family. 
Keep warm and eat lightly. If fever persists or is unduly high, 
call the doctor without delay. 


3. Give yourself plenty of time to recover. Medicines 
which the doctor prescribes may send the fever down rather 
quickly and make you feel much better, but this should not 
be a signal to get up immediately. 


You may run the risk of weakening your body’s ability to 
continue the fight against the invading “germs” if you get up 
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too soon. All too often this results in a relapse which may be 
more serious than your original trouble. 


4. Have a physical examination. If you have “one cold 
after another,” suffer from repeated sore throats, or are 
bothered by a chronic sinus condition, it would be wise to see 
your doctor for a thorough health examination. He may ‘ind 
conditions that can be easily corrected—or he may sug-est 
measures that can help you go through the winter in much 
better health than ever before. 








COPYRIGHT 1953-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing s 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest o! © 
national health and welfare. It is appearin 
two colors in magazines with a total circula 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, T:e, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ H« 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopoli'.\n, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Hone 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


HE year 1953 witnessed the largest number of 

new legal reserve life insurance companies 

formed in the history of the life insurance in- 
dustry. Our annual survey of changes in the life in- 
surance field reveals the addition of one hundred and six 
new legal reserve life companies involving the initial in- 
vestment of in excess of $17,000,000 in resources. This 
great growth in life insurance organizations brought 
the total of such companies operating in the United 
States on December 31, 1953 to 836. 

More than two-thirds of the new additions last year 
(seventy-four) were incorporated under the laws of 
Texas with individual resources ranging up to $3,000,- 
000. The remaining thirty-two companies were distrib- 
uted among 22 states, the larger being Virginia and 
Indiana with four and three companies, respectively. 
Wyoming, which heretofore had been the only state 
without a domestic life company, entered the ranks in 
1953 through the formation of the Old Faithful Life 
Insurance Company, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Other changes during the year were the retirement 
of fifteen companies through mergers or reinsurances 
and the adoption of new titles by eleven companies. 


New Companies 


Alinco Life Insurance Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Licensed August 3 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. A wholly owned subsidiary of Associates 
Investment Company, it presently confines operations 
to reinsurance of credit life business. 

Allied Bankers Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed February 4 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. Writes credit life and health and ac- 
cident coverage. 

Allied National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed September 25 with $25,000 capital and 
$23,709 surplus. 

Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Licensed September 18 with $200,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus (latter subsequently increased to 
$300,000). Affiliated with Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

American Atlas Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed August 12 with $100,000 capital and 
$80,000 surplus. 

American Country Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed April 7 with $250,000 capital and 
$52,750 surplus. 

American Income Life Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Began business January 4, 1954 with $125,- 
000 capital and $75,000 surplus. 

American Independence Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed June 9 with paid in capital 
and surplus of $300,000. 

American Interstate Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed September 17 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 
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American Savings Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed January 13 with $25,000 
capital and $5,000 surplus. 


American Trust Life Insurance Company, Wichita 
Falls, Texas: Licensed June 22 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 


Anchor Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed Feb. 2. Capital $25,000, surplus $12,500. 

Armed Forces Life Insurance Company, Seguin, 
Texas: Licensed April 6 with $25,000 capital and $25,- 
000 surplus. 


Associates Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Licensed September 18 with $151,020 capital and 
$129,540 surplus. 


Jankers Loan Insurance Company, Tallahassee, 
Florida: Licensed January 28 with $108,000 capital and 
$107,000 surplus. 

Beacon Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Licensed August 26, with $50,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 

Best Insurance Company, El Paso, Texas: Licensed 
December 22 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Big State Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed April 3 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Boulevard Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Licensed August 5. Capital $25,000, surplus $12,500. 

Capital National Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed May 27 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
500 surplus. 

The Central National Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Omaha, Neb.: Licensed June 3 with $350,000 
capital and $150,000 surplus. 

Certified Underwriters Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed August 7. 

Citizens Standard Life Insurance Company, Corpus 
Christi, Texas: Licensed August 25 with $100,000 
capital and $140,000 surplus, 

Columbia General Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed November 24 with capital and surplus 
of $265,000. 

Combined States Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed July 13. 

Commerce Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed June 15 with $60,000 capital and $90,- 
000 surplus. 

Commercial National Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed June 12 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 

Continental American Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss.: Licensed in December with $50,000 
capital and $10,000 surplus. 


(Continued on page 60) 





Excerpt from NWNL’s Latest Annual Report: 


“For more than a decade Northwestern National Life has con- 
centrated on having a sales force second to none in quality and in the 
calibre of its training. During 1953 the number of new salesmen 

who were brought into the business and trained at NWNL’s Home 
Office schools was increased by 32% while maintaining the same 
high standards which all new NWNL agents must meet. Recruiting of 
qualified men, most of whom come from other lines of endeavor 
where they have been successful but unsatisfied, will continue at an 
accelerated pace in 1954... 


“In keeping with its practice of building from within, NWNL during 
the past year increased by 40% the number of successful and 
experienced salesmen it has withdrawn from its sales force for 
full-time salaried management training—training which will prepare 
them to be future agency managers or general agents, and which 
will give the Company qualified personnel to expand its operations 
into new areas or for managerial replacements.” 


The recruiting and training of qualified new men from other lines 
of business, and the development of more field management talent 
“from within” are the twin objectives of NWNL’s manpower policy 
which is resulting in more new permanent life insurance careers 


and a net gain in quality manpower for the industry as a whole. 


NORTHWESTERN Vationad? LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America’s great life insurance companies 
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SINCERELY hope that the 

dollar, at long last, is becoming 

in honest and sound dollar. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are still 
very powerful built-in inflationary 
potentials in our situation, and they 
will be with us for a long time to 
come. Among them, for instance, is 
a law entitled “The Employment 
Act of 1946.” It charges the govern- 
ment with the responsibility of pro- 
moting “maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power.” 
But the popular interpretation of 
this law is that we should always 
have over-employment and boom 
times—where everyone, if he doesn’t 
like his job, can tell his boss off and 
go across the street and get a better 
job. Nothing less, apparently, should 
be tolerated. We have a monetary 
and banking set-up which is not 
automatically restrained from exces- 
sive expansion by the Gold Stand- 
ard. Instead, our money managers 
and our government have tools 
which permit them to inflate the 
money supply at any time in the 
hope—and I stress the word “hope” 
—that such action will preserve 
over-employment; perpetuate the 
boom; and, incidentally, perpetuate 
the position of the political party 
that is in power. 


Government Debt 


Last, but by no means least, our 
Federal Treasury is on a special 
treadmill of its own that is revolving 
extraordinarily rapidly. As a herit- 
age of the fiscal follies of the forties, 
the Treasury is faced with an almost 
super-human task in refinancing a 
colossal and expanding volume of 
short-term government debt. Its 
problem is to attempt to refinance 
the national debt in a manner that 
will not start the inflationary tread- 
mill going again by automatically 
inflating further the supply of 
money, 
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O. KELLEY ANDERSON 
President 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


I believe, for the first time in 
many, many years, we in the life in- 
surance business are in a position, 
individually and_ collectively, to 
make a constructive contribution by 
positive financial action rather than 
by mere words or statements. It is 





Measured in broader perspective 


often said—so often, in fact, that 
it has become a cliché—that the 
prime objective of life insurance in- 
vestment should be to produce the 
maximum income consistent with 
safety of principal. I wonder, how- 
ever, if that really measures com- 
pletely either our responsibilities or 
opportunities under the present cir- 
cumstances, 

If this objective of achieving the 
largest income consistent with safety 
of principal is correct, then it is easy 
to meet our full responsibilities and 
do a good job. All we have to do is 
adopt a policy of acquiring high- 
grade securities, real estate mort- 
gages, and real estate at the best 
rates obtainable in the marketplace. 
If without undue risk we can in- 


vest our new money at 4% rather 
than at 334%, we _ presumably 
should pat ourselves on our backs 
and say, “If we can only continue 
this, sooner or later we will be able 
to lower the net cost of life insur- 
ance.” 


A Broader Perspective 


Not for one minute do I want to 
belittle the advantages of attaining 
a Satisfactory investment income. 
What I should like to suggest, how- 
ever, is that we measure the impor- 
tance of this desirable goal in 
broader perspective—particularly in 
perspective against the background 
of a continuing potential threat of 
inflation. 

Since 1940, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined to approx- 
imately 53 cents. In 1951 alone the 
cost of living rose by nearly 10%, 
and continued to rise in 1952. Al- 
though the rise has now been inter- 
rupted, many well-known econo- 
mists—taking note of the inflation- 
ary potentials—confidently predict 
that over the years ahead, we may 
expect the cost of living to rise at an 
average rate of about 3% a year. 
They look upon this prospect of a 
declining dollar with apparent calm. 
I don’t. And I know our bene- 
ficiaries don’t. 

What would an investment man 
have had to earn for the life insurance 
company he represents in order to 
offset the erosion of the 1940 dollar 
to its present 53 cent purchasing 
power? Could he have maintained 
the purchasing power of the life in- 
surance in the hands of his policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries 
through investment operations? 
How much additional income will 
he have to earn in the future to off- 
set the further erosion of the dollar 
that some of our economists predict ? 
Would he have to increase the rate 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of return 4% a year, or 1%, or 
5%? 

As far as living policyholders are 
concerned, what an investment man 
can accomplish to reduce the net 
cost of carrying life insurance is 
extremely limited. It certainly is not 
of a magnitude that could have 
coped with the rate at which the 
dollar has depreciated in the past, or 
could depreciate in the future if 


sound measures are not followed. 
As far as beneficiaries are con- 
cerned, he cannot do one single 
thing to increase future benefit pay- 
ments in order to offset future 
changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. No matter how brilliant 
his investment achievements may be, 
all he can do is pay beneficiaries the 
number of dollars specified in the 
policy contracts. 

We always say that our policy- 
holders’ welfare is paramount in all 





Last 
6 months 


1952 





The public has been waiting for 
Major Medical — insurance that 
copes with the catastrophic cost 
of a major, severe illness or acci- 
dent. Connecticut General’s Major 
Medical meets this public demand 
and opens new doors for sales. 

It’s part of Connecticut General's 
comprehensive program of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance. Other 
advantages include: schedule poli- 





@ There must be some reason why 
so many people are buying 
Connecticut General Major 
Medical Expense Insurance. 


First 
om aalelatiars 


1953 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL MAJOR MEDICAL NEW PREMIUM VOLUME. 


Are you getting your 
share of this business? 


Connecticut General 


Last 
eM aalelat its 


1953 





cies for streamlined selling; an at- 
tractive Family Hospital Expense 
policy; outstanding dependency 
coverage; up-to-date motivating 
sales aids; and a claim service 
second to none. 


If you are not getting your share 
of this business, just call your 
nearest Connecticut General office 
or write Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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our operations. If we mean this, 
and we certainly do, then we must 
inevitably come to one conclusion, a 
very simple conclusion: Whatever 
we can do to help keep the dollar 
stable will be of far greater long- 
term benefit to policyholders and 
beneficiaries than anything we are 
likely to achieve in the relatively re- 
stricted realm of earning the maxi- 
mum number of dollars on our in- 
vestments. 


I mentioned that the U. S. Treas- 
ury is now on a rapidly-moving 
treadmill of its own. Let me ex- 
pand on this a little, because it is 
the phase where I firmly believe we 
in the life insurance business have 
an unusual opportunity to help p»o- 
tect our policyholders’ best interes‘s. 
This is where our greatest obligation 
lies. 


Because of the passage of time, 
and without giving any considera- 
tion to the Federal deficit, the ma- 
turities of the national debt are get- 
ting shorter. Less of the debt is 
suitable for long-term non-bank in- 
vestors, more is becoming eligible 
for ownership by commercial banks. 
This process, therefore, is steadily 
creating additional potential infla- 
tionary fuel. 


Refinancing 


According to the latest Treasury 
statement, the volume of U. S. 
Treasury debt due within one year 
is $83 billions. One year ago it was 
$58 billions. In the past year alone, 
the short-term debt has thus in- 
creased by $25 billion. To be a little 
more graphic, during the coming 
year, the Treasury is faced with the 
terrific task of refinancing an aver- 
age of more than $300 millions of 
maturing debt every business day. 

In 1955 an additional $23 billions 
of Government debt will mature: 
and, in the year following that, $'8 
billions more. The Treasury will 
have to run very fast in order (0 
keep the annual volume of maturi:g 
debt and the volume of its da‘'yv 
refinancing task from getting out of 
reach and becoming unmanageal¢. 

How is all this enormous volume 
of maturing short-term debt goiig 
to be refinanced? The easiest way, 
from the Treasury’s standpoint, «f 
course, would be to sell new shor'- 
term issues to commercial banks and 
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to have the Federal Reserve Bank 
supply the necessary reserves to 
support the new dollars that would 
have to be created in the process. 
But, as the Treasury and the Fed- 
era! Reserve have so often pointed 
out, during the preceding adminis- 
tration as well as under the present 
administration, such a method of re- 
finzacing the national debt is infla- 
tionary, and unsound. It, therefore, 
is certainly against the interests of 
our policyholders. 

The announced objective of the 
Treasury today is to refinance the 
debt as it falls due in a manner that 
will be neither inflationary nor de- 
flationary, in a manner that will give 
more orderly spacing to maturities, 
and that will place more of the pres- 
ent debt in the hands of long-term 
non-bank investors, The broad ob- 
jectives which the Treasury has 
stressed this year are exactly along 
the lines which have long been advo- 
cated by the life insurance business. 
Now let’s see what we can do about 
these objectives. 


Difficult in Practice 


The execution of the policies de- 
signed to preserve a sound and hon- 
est dollar is, unfortunately, much 
more difficult in practice than in 
theory. One essential part of these 
policies, the rearrangement and re- 
financing of our national debt, is also 
easier to accomplish in theory than 
in practice. Policies which involve 
curbing a boom or curtailing infla- 
tionary expansion of the money sup- 
ply inevitably hurt some people and 
make it more difficult for others to 
carry out all their plans. 

We know from experience - that 
in a democracy, monetary manage- 
ment tends to be a one-way affair. 
Stimulation of business, wages, and 
profits by monetary expansion and 
low interest rates is always popular. 
By contrast, restraint through mon- 
etary contraction and firm interest 
rates is always unpopular, usually 
causing vigorous, vocal political and 
business opposition. For proof we 
need go back no farther than the 
events that have taken place this 
year. The mildly restrictive policies 
of the Federal Reserve, up to June, 
as well as the policy of the Treasury 
with respect to interest rates on its 
securities, have both been strongly 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
PASSES 





UNITED of OMAHA has become the nation’s 
YOUNGEST OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
$1,000,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 


By reaching its first billion-in-force during this, its 
27th year, United Benefit Life set a new world’s 
record! 


Setting records is nothing new for United Benefit. 
On its twentieth anniversary, it made a record by 
attaining a half-billion insurance in force. In the 
seven years since then, its insurance-in-force has 
DOUBLED. 


This progress has been made on the basis of 
STRENGTH, STABILITY and SERVICE, and has 
put United Benefit among the top 6 per cent of 





America’s life insurance companies. 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








criticized. They have become politi- 
cal, though not necessarily partisan, 
issues. 

We now have in Washington, 
both in the Federal Reserve and in 
the Treasury, leaders who have 
shown the courage to take steps to 
preserve our dollar, despite the risk 
of political unpopularity. But they 
cannot do the job alone. They can- 
not do it without the help of all of 
us who believe as they do—and that 
help must consist of something more 
than pious statements of approval. 


Responsible officials from our 
business have told the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve time and time 
again that we stand for sound 
money. We have told them we could 
be counted upon for material assist- 
ance in a refunding program, pro- 
vided we are offered securities 
whose terms are consistent with our 
investment requirements. In mak- 
ing such statements, we were not 
thinking in terms of the narrow wel- 
fare of our own companies. We were 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investment Officer—Continued 


thinking in terms of the broad wel- 
fare of our policyholders—with the 
realization that a reasonable part of 
the savings they entrust to us can 
very properly be invested in govern- 
ment securities, 

I’m not in the government bond 
business and I’m not a bond sales- 
man, but as an insurance man, I 
know the Treasury 344% bonds 
offered this spring give a rate of re- 
turn that covers the average earn- 


ings required on policy reserves. 
One other feature not to be ignored 
is that these bonds are non-callable 
for twenty-five years. Which means, 
of course, that they offer protection 
of assured income even if there 
should be a return to a period of 
extremely low interest rates. I 
maintain, therefore, that these bonds 
were consistent with our investment 
requirements. 

Before these new bonds were is- 
sued, the Treasury asked the Joint 
Committee on Economic Policy of 
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Yes, the Southland Life agent has the “ring of success” 
about him. He is a better-than-average Mr. Citizen doing 
a better-than-average job of serving his community. 
He is thoroughly trained in every phase of the life 
insurance business. His income is in keeping with his 
ability. And, his Company has helped to assure his 
success through sound financial backing, a broad 
program of sales promotional assistance, and the 
security which makes a man feel “at home” in his job. 
You, too, can enjoy “the ring of success” as 
a member of the Southland family—write today 
to the home office for additional information! 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 


Paid to Poli 


and Beneficiaries 


icyholders 
Over $110,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Serving 


ince 1908 
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the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America to give its informal views 
and to indicate what the life insur- 
ance companies might be able and 
willing to buy. Our Joint Commit- 
tee pointed out: first, that the appe- 
tite of the life companies was limited 
at that time ; second, that many com- 
panies had very large forward com- 
mitments, and therefore did not have 
excess cash; and third, that U. S. 
Government bonds already consti- 
tuted a substantial percentage of 
total assets. It was the consensu: of 
opinion—and opinion only—hw- 
ever, that probably the life insura ice 
companies could be counted upo: to 
subscribe about 10% of their «x- 
pected incoming funds for the | al- 
ance of 1953. This amounted 
somewhere between four and ve 
hundred millions of dollars. Thi- is 
exactly what the life companies 
subscribe to when the issue was 
offered. 


A Crowded Market 


When these new 314’s were oi- 
fered, the market was crowded by an 
unusually large amount of new cor- 
porate and municipal financing. 
Shortly after issuance, the new Gov- 
ernment issue ‘dropped below par. 
This was the prelude to a rapid dle- 
terioration of the whole bond mar- 
ket which, by June Ist, had ap- 
proached a state of disorganization. 
Potential buyers went into hiding, 
waiting for still more favorable buy- 
ing Opportunities, Security under- 
writers, caught with large inven- 
tories, were tossing bonds overboard 
to avoid further losses. Government 
bond dealers, by and large, did not 
dare to take even normal positions 
in the government bond market \e- 
cause of the unusual risks involved. 
Under such conditions, it was very 
easy for even the friends of ‘he 
Treasury to say, “Look how wrong 


you were.” 
It may well be that the Treas: ry 
did not time this issue wisely; t at 


= 


it took the market by surprise 
announcing its plans so early. It 
may well be that the Treasury m: le 
a technical error in not making cl: ar 
whether the life insurance com) a- 
nies and other institutional invest: rs 
‘would be allotted all the bonds which 


(Continued on page 58) 
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MASS SELLING 


N OUTSTANDING trend 

of recent years has been the 

rapid development of “mass- 
selling” methods in the accident and 
health field. These developments 
fall into three general categories: 
(A) group insurance, (B) blanket 
insurance and (C) franchise or 
“wholesale” insurance. 


Group Insurance 


Group insurance provides a floor 
of insurance protection upon which 
the individual may build a more ade- 
quate program of insurance through 
the use of individual insurance. In 
this type of insurance the employer 
pays a part or all of the cost of the 
insurance. The types and size of the 
group which may be thus insured 
are defined by law in most of the 
states. Generally these groups are: 
1. Employees of a common em- 
ployer. 

2. Associations of employees of 
common or affiliate employers. 

3. Employees of governmental cor- 
porations, units, agencies, or depart- 
ments thereof. 

4. Members of a labor union. 

Aside from these statutory defini- 
tions, such groups for sound insur- 
ance reasons, must exist for pur- 
poses other than that of obtaining 
insurance, must cover all or sub- 
stantially all eligible persons, must 
be covered for amounts which pre- 
clude individual selection, must be 
written at reasonable costs in order 
to guarantee a high degree of partici- 
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J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
General Manager 
Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters 


pation, and must be so constituted 
that the administrative details can 
be economically administered. 

Twenty years ago group accident 
and health insurance was in its in- 
fancy. Written almost entirely on 
employer-employee group it was de- 
signed to protect the wage-earner 
against loss of income resulting from 
non-occupational accidents and sick- 
ness. Today it has grown some 
1800%, due largely to the fact that 
in the interim its concept has been 
broadened so as to provide insurance 
against expenses resulting from hos- 
pital, surgical, and other medical 
care. 

Another recent and prominent 
factor in the development of group 





The concept has been broadened 


insurance has been the inclusion of 
group insurance within the scope of 
collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween labor unions and employers. 
At least 30% of the labor contracts 
in force in 1949 were known to make 
provision for such insurance. Un- 
questionably this is a conservative 
figure and unquestionably the trend 
in this direction will continue to 
accelerate in the foreseeable future. 


Other Prominent Factors 


There are other factors, too, which 
are contributing to this development. 
Among the more prominent are: 

1. The broadening of the laws de- 
fining group insurance in several of 
the states so that more varied types 
of groups may be written on this 
basis. Most prominent is the exten- 
sion of the law permitting the writ- 
ing of so-called “trusteed’”’ groups. 
This makes it possible to insure 
persons who are employed in small 
numbers in various places of em- 
ployment but where all constitute 
a single industry. In such cases it 
had been often impossible, because 
of the small numbers in any one 
place of employment, to write cov- 
erage on a group basis. Today that 
is now possible so long as a central 
agency can be found te act as 
“trustee” for the group. This 
“trustee” may be a trade association 
representing the various employers 
in that industry or it may be the 
labor union representing the em- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mass Selling—Continued 


ployees in that industry. It is at once 
apparent that this presents the pos- 
sibility of stil further development 
in the field of group insurance. 

2. A similar broadening of the laws 
to permit the writing of smaller 
sized groups has also aided this de- 
velopment. Originally, following 
the pattern of group life insurance, 
some of the early laws limited the 
writing of group accident and health 
insurance to groups of fifty or more 


employees. This was rapidly de- 
creased to twenty-five however. 
More recently there has been a tend- 
ency to reduce this further to 
groups of ten or even five employees. 
Obviously this makes possible the 
writing of more employed persons 
on a group basis, particularly when 
it is considered that on the basis of 
current figures more than eight 
million persons in the United States 
are employed by firms having less 
than twenty employees. 

3. A further development in the 
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of the Company portrays its 
character. 
cates unity; the arch, stabil- 
ity; the oak leaves, maturity 
and endurance; the shield, 
strength; the scales, justice; 
the helmet, protection; the 
compass, direction; the key, 
friendship. Combined, they 
symbolize the Equitable Life 
of lowa .... a company 


keyed for Career Life 
Underwriters. 
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group insurance field has been 
brought about by the enactment in 
four states of Statutory Disability 
Benefit Laws. These laws, in es- 
sence, provide for compulsory tem- 
porary non-occupational disability 
benefits. The first to be enacted was 
in Rhode Island in 1942. This law 
provided for a monopolistic state 
fund and hence cannot properly he 
considered directly in any considera- 
tion of private insurance trends. |n 
1946 California enacted a somewhat 
similar law but provided that the 
coverage might be written by insur- 
ance companies. In 1948 New 
Jersey and in 1949 New York en- 
acted what are essentially similar 
laws to that in California. There 
are, of course, marked differences in 
each of these laws but those differ- 
ences are not germane to this di.- 
cussion. The enactment of these 
laws in California, New Jersey, and 
New York presented a challenge io 
the insurance companies, a challenyve 
which has been met. No discussion 
of recent trends in group insurance 
could be complete without mention 
of this development. 


4. Improved techniques and exper: 
ments have played a role, also, in 
this development of group insurance. 
Some companies today are making 
provision for conversion from the 
group coverage to individual cov- 
erage to fill the gap when the in- 
sured person leaves the insured 
group. Perfection of .this would 
serve to enhance the value of group 
insurance. Several companies are 
presently experimenting in writing 
major (or catastrophe) medical ex- 
pense coverage designed to cover not 
the more usual forms of medica! 
costs, which the insured might be 
in a position to pay himself or for 
which he might be insured under 
another plan, but to protect against 
the larger, less usual medical cosis 
which present a serious financi:! 
problem to most persons. It is tov 
early, yet, to determine the ou 

come of this experiment. One con 

pany is presently experimenting | 

writing all persons in an entire con 

munity. There are also some ear! 

thoughts being expressed with re 

spect to providing insurance throug! 
medical clinics. This is not by an: 
means the limit to the experiments 
going on in the group insurance field 
The examples given, however, serve 
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to illustrate the fact that there are 
unexplored areas, the successful ex- 
ploration of which will bring about 
further development in this field. 


slanket insurance is written today 
exclusively by casualty insurance 
companies since it appears to lend 
itself more readily to the type of op- 
erations and agency force commonly 
used by casualty companies. 


An Identifiable Group 


Provision is made for the writing 
of blanket insurance in the laws of 
the majority of the states. As the 
name implies, it is generally con- 
ceived of as a “blanket” of insur- 
ance over an identifiable group of 
persons. It differs from group in- 
surance in the main in that the spe- 
cific persons covered are not identi- 
fied since they are subject to constant 
change. The usual type of statute 
defining this form of coverage lists 
the following categories of persons : 


1. All passengers of a common car- 
rier. 

2. Employees of a common em- 
ployer for exceptional hazards in- 
cident to employment. 
3. Students of an 
learning. 

4. Members of a volunteer fire, po- 
lice, or first aid department. 

5. Any association of persons havy- 
ing a common interest. 

6. Members of an athletic team. 

7. Campers at a camp. 

While blanket insurance has been 
written for many years to cover 
school students, campers, members 
of athletic teams, volunteer firemen 
and policemen, civilian defense 
workers, and emergency aid corps, 
its more recent expansion has been 
in the areas of aviation travel and 
peculiar or unusual hazards result- 
ing from employment. 

Such policies may be issued to 
cover selected personnel of a cor- 
poration or the entire personnel with 
the premium base so constructed as 
to reflect the flying exposure. Gen- 
eral travel insurance including avia- 
tion is being widely sold in connec- 
tion with cruises or conventions or 
special trips. Employers will buy 
blanket insurance for the purpose of 
covering their employees when they 
ire exposed to hazards of such a 
nature as to persuade the employer 


institution of 
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A limited range of coverages limits your ability to serve 








Associates: Continental Assurance Company 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Catastrophe 

Medical Coverage 
Hospitalization ... 
Individual & Family 
Aviation & Travel 
Accident . . World-Wide 
Unusual 

and Extraordinary 
Special Risks 

A&H Income 
Protection... 

Even for Life 


United States 
Life Insurance Company 


anywhere .. 


your clients as completely as they demand. Only 
with a complete line of Life and A&H protection can 
you give maximum service. 


Continental Casualty offers the most complete line of 
accident-health & hospitalization coverages available 
. under one roof. 


That's why more and more life insurance men are 

turning to Continental for the full range of A&H coverages 
that makes their service to clients complete. New 
opportunities await you, too, in our “Department Store 

of A&H&H". Write or phone today for our full story. 


America’s ONLY Department Store of A&H&H Insurance 


Continental 

en Casualty 
ze Company 
, 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4 








of his moral obligation to provide 
such insurance. For example, cor- 
porations provide accident insurance 
for research chemists; an instru- 
ment manufacturer insures its em- 
ployees while acting as observers in 
submarine trips. Newspapers and 
magazines insure their war corres- 
pondents and photographers ; a ship 
construction company insures em- 
ployees concerned with the trial run 
of new ships. An engineering com- 
pany buys coverage on its employees 
doing exploratory work in Europe or 
Africa. 


Corporations are interested in 
buying protection in connection with 
special: events where the public is 
involved. Thus, newspapers buy ac- 
cident insurance covering the par- 
ticipants in a soap box derby or 
women attending a cooking school. 

Examples such as these could be 
multiplied many times over. It can 
be said that there is sufficiently broad 
application of accident and sickness 
insurance to special situations as to 
present the possibility of seemingly 
unlimited potentialities in this area. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HERE has been a broad pri- 

mary evolution away from 

the concept of government fi- 
nancing of medical care to some form 
of individual or group action, which 
for convenience we may call volun- 
tary medical care insurance, and 
there has been a secondary evolution 
of the voluntary method itself. The 
American concept has already in 
large measure, and still is, evolving 
toward voluntary medical care in- 
surance in place of any form of Na- 
tional Health Insurance. 


Not Unrelated 


But voluntary medical care insur- 
ance is itself not static—it also is in 
process of evolution—indeed prob- 
ably more drastic evolution than we 
may at the moment perceive. The 
primary evolution will not continue 
but will be reversed unless the new 
basic concept of voluntary financing 
itself evolves to ever better forms. 
This in turn is, of course, quite im- 
possible unless it is given time and 
incentive, neither of which it will 
have if the trend once again turns 
toward National--Health-Insurance. 
The two are not unrelated. The one 
is essential to the other. 


Nearly one hundred million per- 
sons in the United States and Canada 
now have hospital insurance which 
they voluntarily purchased either 
individually or in co-operation with 
their employer or their union. A 
somewhat lesser number have surgi- 
cal and medical insurance. Some- 
times the employer or the union pay 
the entire premium cost. Most often 
they pay at least a substantial part 
of it. A very large number of 
employees, therefore, bear directly 
either none, or only a part of the 
cost of medical care insurance for 
themselves and their families. 

It would be entirely wrong to say 
that our government has done noth- 
ing about medical care insurance. 
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STEFAN HANSEN, F.S.A. 
Director of Group Insurance 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


Through intelligent tax relief on 
employer payments for medical care 
insurance, it gives practical and ef- 
fective financial assistance. This has 
made a very positive contribution to 
the remarkable growth of medical 
care insurance in the United States 
and Canada. This financial support 
of voluntary. financing of medical 
care will prove to be a much wiser 
and a much better approach than the 
socialized medicine policy of Euro- 
pean governments. Such encourage- 
ment of an idea‘capable of constant 





Toward voluntary insurance 


evolutionary progress, far from being 
a policy of “do nothing,” will yield 
the American people the unimagi- 
nable benefits of competitive enter- 
prise. 


Since Bismark first introduced 
National Health Insurance in Ger- 
many seventy years ago, to make 
the people, by his own confession, 
more dependent upon the state and 
therefore more subservient to his 
imperialistic dreams, the motives for 
subsequent plans in Europe may 
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have changed, but not the resulis. 
One after the other these plans re- 
veal an underlying force of involu- 
tion as irresistible as the force of 
evolution in voluntary medical care 
insurance. 


In Two Decades 


We are witnessing a phenome: 
public acceptance of a recent and 
very radical concept of financiig 
medical care. Let me give but « 
comparison. Nowhere in the world 
is life insurance in such public favor 
as in our two countries. But 
phenomenal has been the acceptan 
of voluntary medical care insurance, 
that hospital insurance, in two dec- 
ades, has expanded to as many 
Americans as life insurance in more 
than ten decades. While surgical and 
medical lag, it is only in time, the 
rate of growth being even greater 
than for hospital insurance. 


o 


Nearly fifty million men and 
women have individually, or co-op- 
eratively, acted to buy hospital in- 
surance, which when their depend- 
ents are included, protects nearly 
one hundred million people. These 
fifty millions, with at least the spouse 
of those of them who are married, 
are all active people—probably the 
most active people in the nation. !}y 
active, I do not mean that they are 
all phvsically healthy, for it is a 
characteristic of Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield and insurance company gro 
plans that they insure alike 1 
healthy and the unhealthv. It wou 
be naive to believe that fifty milli: 
active and enterprising citizens 
not make a strong public opini 
What is their concept of financir: 
medical care insurance? I have 1 
seen the results of any Gallup p 
on the question, but I will venture 
a guess—supported by one actu‘! 
experience. 


Let me first point out that t! 
medical care insurance that has bee: 
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purchased by an individual, or to- 
gether by a group, is of a type and 
jn an amount determined by the 
buyer. Some people just will not 
buy surgical insurance, though they 
desperately want hospital insurance. 
Others want both hospital and surgi- 
cal but not medical. Others again 
want all three, but are unwilling to 
divert from other needs, or wants, 
the necessary monthly premium—or 
their part of it, which often may be 
as little as one-half. Many, though 
certainly not all, of these people are 
quite willing to spend more on 
other amenities—radio, television, an 
automobile, tobacco, liquor, football 
games, horse racing, and lotteries. 


More Whims than Needs 


Then again others insist on and 
will purchase medical expense care 
insurance which is very comprehen- 
sive indeed. It will include all sorts 
of frills which the underwriter will 
sometimes think satisfy more whims 
than needs. But that is what these 
people want and will pay for—or 
will help pay for—or will make their 
employer pay for. In any case, it 
seems almost a principle of group 
plans that no two are alike. When 
we add to this that existing plans are 
constantly being revised ; benefits be- 
ing added or deleted; one insurance 
company being changed for another ; 
insurance company plans being sub- 
stituted for Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield (and occasionally  vice- 
versa); one coverage expanded, 
another curtailed; some benfits in- 
creased, some decreased; transfers 
back and forth between single em- 
ployer and industry plans, and count- 
less other changes, we begin to ap- 
preciate the variety of the demand, 
and often insistent demand. All 
good, healthy, typical American in- 
dividualism—the fountainhead of 
progress, but also of public opinion 
and concepts of medical care insur- 
ance, 


Cancel overnight all this insurance, 
with its frills and its idiosyncrasies— 
and its defects—and in its place 
impose a uniform compulsory gov- 
ernment plan, and I will guess it will 
destroy the government that tries 
it. Let me cite on actual experience. 
Two provincial governments in 
Canada some years ago introduced 
compulsory province wide hospital 

(Continued on the next page) 
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IT’S NO SECRET 


Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When 
your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 
to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na- 
tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we’re 
now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 
started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 
a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new business 
written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we unhesi- 
tatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our agents 


and to the close cooperation of the home office force. 


Bankes National 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, id. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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Evolving Concept—Continued 


insurance plans. The first of these, 
introduced in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, had from the beginning 
reasonably good public acceptance. 
A nearly identical scheme, intro- 
duced in the Province of British 
Columbia, was however, ill received 
from the start. A large number, 
variously estimated at as many as 
two hundred thousand persons, de- 
fied the law to remain outside the 
scheme. Why this difference in pub- 
lic acceptance of nearly identical 


plans in two provinces inhabited by 
like people, governed in much the 
same way, and lying only a few miles 
apart? In that difference is an old 
and fundamental lesson—and for us 
perhaps, a crucial lesson, if the con- 
cept of voluntary financing of med- 
ical care is to prosper. 


Paying More for Less 


When the government plan was 
introduced in Saskatchewan, there 
was virtually no hospital insurance in 
force in the province. The people 











“Ahem!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Alert to 
Any Life Insurance Need 


You most probably will not find the typical Bankerslifeman 
waiting until the pictured situation arises to detect an interest 
in and need for retirement planning. 


Bankerslifemen are taught from their earliest days in their 
agency offices how to seek out people with insurance needs .. . 
haw to help those people answer those needs. Their carefully 
supervised experience in the field and thorough home office 
schooling add to that knowledge and ability. 


This very ability to help people recognize their life insurance 
needs makes the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS “fe COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


tOWA 





of Saskatchewan, by and large, had 
little, if any, experience with any- 
thing better than a government plan, 
On the other hand, in British Colum- 
bia, which is much more industrial- 
ized, a very large number of people 
had Blue Cross and Insurance Com- 
pany hospital insurance. Overnight, 
most of these people lost the insur- 
ance they had themselves purchased, 
and in its place they had imposed 
upon them, government insurance of 
an inferior quality and higher price, 
Blue Cross usually provided semi- 
private accommodation, In many 
insurance company plans the board 
and room allowance would pay for 
semi-private or better accommoda- 
tion. The government replaces this 
high level insurance with a compul- 
sory public-ward plan. Futhermore, 
many insurance company and J3lue 
Cross plans were purchased either 
wholly by an employer or jointly by 
an employer and his employees. In 
these, employees were paying only 
part of the required hospital insur- 
ance premiums. When the govern- 
ment took over and substituted for 
these voluntarily purchased plans a 
compulsory government plan _pro- 
viding lesser insurance, employers 
were in effect ordered out of partici- 
pation in the provision of hospital 
insurance for their employees. The 
net result was that a very large num- 
ber of people suddenly found they 
had less hospital insurance than be- 
fore, and that for this inferior insur- 
ance they were paying more than 
before. 


The cost to the government of 
British Columbia, was from the be- 
ginning vastly greater than was an- 
ticipated. Premiums charged the 
public were frequently increased, but 
still the cost to the Treasury mounted 
steadily. This was financially and 
politically embarrassing to the gov- 
ernment. In an effort to correct it, 
restrictive rules and regulations, con- 
trol of hospitals, arbitrary denial of 
claims and co-insurance were all 
imposed, while at the same time 
premium rates were _ increasing. 
Blessed were the people, that some 
politicians thought they perceived 
in a government hospital plan a 
means of re-election! But they had 
not learned the lesson Gibbon of- 
fered when he wrote of an Imperial 
Roman Government long before des- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ie INDEX TACBING With 
co Pica Spaced Inserts!”’ 
“Am 
Accurately | Saves 56% Typing Time 
ian. Spaced On Typing 1, 2 or 3 Line Titles 
For @ Typing is Faster, Easier 





@ Always On a Straight Line! 

@ Titles Are Neater, Cleaner! 

@ Ends The Need For Tedious, 
Fatiquing Soft Roller Work. 











Exclusive! 
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IT'S THE SPACING THAT DOES IT. 


The new AICO TYPERITE TABBING has blank inserts 
spaced exactly 2 and 3 picas deep to permit use of the 
line space lever when typing titles. This ends the need 
for soft roller work when centering or positioning the 
titles on the insert strips. Just set the line space lever for 
1, 2 or 5 spaces and you breeze right through the job. 











NOW, At Your Stationer or Write Dept. 8 For FREE Sample! 
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INDEXES 


97 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
426 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 























PORTABLE SEALED-BEAM HAND 


SPOTLIGHT 


Plugs Into Auto — Lighter! 


No more searching for 
house numbers on those 
night calls! 


Throws a powerful 
40,000 Candle-power 
beam! 


Sturdy, lightweight, 
die-cast construction 


. beautifully finished! 


Ample cord for all uses 
. reaches any part 
of your car! 
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TIME MEASUREMENT 


MPLOYEES WANT TO bo “a fair day’s work” and 
will do it without any individual pressure, provided 
the supervisor knows what a fair day’s work is and 
provided the work is, scheduled and loaded properly, 
Arthur E. Fain, supervisor, clerical cost control, Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, told the American Management Association's 
annual office management conference. 
Mr. Fain cited the following benefits of the work 
standards : 


1. They provide a continuing comparison of the work 
load in terms of standard hours with the hours actually 
available to handle it. 

2. They are an important aid in scheduling and improy- 
ing operations by anticipating peak loads, reducing 
overtime, and increasing the effectiveness of training. 
3. They provide a sound foundation for an equita! le 
distribution of work. 

4. They give management a fair standardized basis to 
compare effectiveness of the various offices. 

Uniform time measurement also, he said, offers 

“interesting possibilities” in such areas as. incentives, 
individual performance rating, and evaluation of systems 
improvements and equipment purchases. 

Pratt & Whitney begins with a separate comprehen- 
sive survey of each department whose function is pri- 
marily clerical. All management personnel concerned 
are thoroughly briefed on the study techniques and ob- 
jectives, They are assured that no employees will be 
terminated as a result of the studies. 

Working together, the analyst and the supervisor 
prepare flow charts of the performance of each opera- 
tion, including exceptional situations. 

Time measurement is applied to these data to deter- 
mine how long is required for a normal worker of 
acceptable skill, working at a: fair rate of speed, to 
accomplish the prescribed task. Provision is made for 
personal needs and unmeasured phases of the working 
day. 

This information is consolidated into clearly defined 
units of measurement. A final review determines what 
factor will govern the frequency with which a particular 
operation occurs. Standard hours are allocated to each 
recurring variable, and the totals for each type of trans- 
action are divided by the same pattern volumes usec in 
the study, giving a control standard in decimal hours 
for each transaction affecting the departmental work- 
load. The total standard hours for performing the work 
are determined by multiplying these standards by the 
number of times a transaction occurred within a gi en 
period. 

To compare what a transaction should cost, according 
to the studies, with what it actually did cost, the totals 
are compared to the actual hours available to perform 
the work. The results are summarized each month on 
a performance report. “In every one of our studies 
thus far,” Mr. Fain reported, “methods improvements 
have been developed which have resulted in substantial 
savings.” 
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with this Filmsort Personnel System 


Amazing as it seems, you can file the personnel 
folders of up to 23,320 employees in a single 
cabinet*, and find any individual record in a few 
seconds by using these new Remington Rand 
Filmsort Jackets. All you do is microfilm the 
records in each folder, and slip them into these 
jackets (card or clear acetate, illustrated). Each 
jacket is then, in effect, a midget folder, as small 
as the one shown above. They can be vertically 
indexed, as marfy as 40 to the inch, in card files 
which require only a fraction of the floor space 
needed for original records. Jackets are available 


*One 11-Drawer 5” x 3” card file. 


in a wide variety of sizes, from 5” x 3” to 8” x 5”, 
to hold more than 100 microfilm reproductions 
of 812” x 11” originals. 

Another Filmsort system —the aperture card, 
seals microfilm into the cards of all types of filing 
and finding systems — vertically or visibly in- 
dexed, or punched cards. This ingenious idea 
has many time and space-saving applications 
which can be of value in your record-keeping. 
For complete information about Filmsort micro- 
film systems and microfilm readers, write today 
to room 1786, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Frand 
















PAPER FOLDING MACHINE 


This new folding machine has been de- 
signed by A. B. Dick Company for easy 
use by clerical employees. A “quick set 
fold chart” reduces the most commonly 
used folds to simple alphabetical settings. 
Included are single folds, parallel letter 
folds, double parallel folds, accordion or 
statement folds, French folds and hori- 
zontal with two vertical folds. A simple 
angular adjustment compensates for paper 
that is not squarely cut. Paper stock in 
weights from 16 to 36 substance and in 
sizes from 2!” to 9” in width and 344” to 
14” in length may be used. The machine 
is 3634” long, 1742” high, 18” wide and 
weighs 7914 pounds. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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THERMO-FAX 


In the new “Thermo-Fax,” duplicator 
copy is produced by a controlled beam of 
infra-red light which sends rays through 
heat sensitive paper to the black and white 
original. The black type face converts the 
rays into heat which in turn acts on the 
sheet to reproduce the original. Less than 
the size of an office desk, the machine is 
operated in normal office light, uses stand- 
ard electric current with unskilled help, 
and requires no dark room, no processing, 
chemicals and negatives. The Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, the 
manufacturer, estimates that the average 
user will be able to copy over 120 sheets of 
material per hour. 




























BLACK BEAUTY 


Here is a novel “conversation piece” for 
your desk. The versatile little horse is 
made of black wire about the size and 
rigidity of the wire used in coat-hangers. 
The head is formed of a bright plastic 
clothespin which holds messages or re- 
minder notes. Pen, pencil or watch are 
easily slung over the saddle while rings 
or keys fit over the tail. A design of 
Country Cousins Company. 





































WALL CLOCK 


Bright, contrasting colors dramatize this 
unusual new “kite” clock, designed by 
George Nelson for the Howard Miller 
Clock Company. One of four new addi- 
tions to the company’s series of modern 
electric timepieces, the gay harlequin wall 
clock is composed of two triangular panels 
of solid wood, each painted a different 
color. The modern color combinations 
include: black and white, orange and 
purple, yellow and olive, and black and 
gray. Raised “button” markers in black 
or white indicate the hours. 















































DESK-TYPE SCALE 


The modern design and beautiful Lus 
tron plastic body of this inexpensive desk 
type postal scale gives it particular appea! 
for small offices or for individual use in 4 
larger organizatior® For high accuracy the 
weighing mechanism is suspended on 4 
steel channel independent of the cas¢ 
The chart on the platform computes post- 
age up to 8 ounces for first class, air mai! 
and merchandise. Manufactured by the 
Hanson Scale Company, the overall di- 
mensions are 434” wide by 144” deep by 
41,” high. The weight is only 4 ounces. 
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Around the Office 


OB analysis is one of the first 
techniques used by personnel 
specialists in order to set up the 
definitions and scope of the vari- 
ous positions in industry. All subse- 
quent techniques depend on this 
basic analysis. Offices, large and 
small, should capture the details of 
each job and reduce the details to 
an organized written form. In 
small companies where the job con- 
tents frequently change due to 
changes in personnel and the shift- 
ing of work, the job analysis should 
be rechecked at frequent intervals. 
In large companies where speciali- 
zation of tasks is practiced, changes 
in job content are infrequent ; hence 
the job study, once made, needs re- 
checking only at long intervals. 


Definitize Assignments 


The duty analysis (or job study) 
is used to definitize the task assign- 
ments. When office tasks are “up 
for grabs” only a comparative few 
will volunteer for assignment. How- 
ever, assign the tasks to specific per- 
sons and put the responsibility on 
them to see that the work is done, 
and barring unfair work allocation, 
the work will be done. Thus are 
the wonders of adult psychology— 
fixed vs. indefinite responsibilities. 
In the former, credit for good per- 
formance can be tied down. In the 
latter, buck-passing and _ side-step- 
ping are the order of the day. 

Job studies may be used for sev- 
eral corollary procedures. For ex- 
ample, job specifications cannot be 
established without first analyzing 
the work in order to determine the 
qualification of an incumbent. Job 
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values cannot be established without 
first analyzing the work in order 
to determine its value in the total 
scheme of the organization. In the 
final analysis, job values are estab- 
lished by production, There are 
other values which influence produc- 
tion and which are individually 
valued in arriving at the total job 
value. 





The technique of job analysis 


Job studies are used for estab- 
lishing a promotional sequence. Cer- 
tain jobs lead more naturally to 
other higher level jobs—when this 
relationship has been established, in- 
ternal promotion is made more defi- 
nite. Job studies will indicate cer- 
tain dead-end jobs—i.e., those jobs 
that do not lead to any normal pro- 
motional sequence. These jobs must 
be staffed and in order to reduce 
turnover, ultimate salary rates may 


be raised proportionately higher in 
order to hold the personnel longer. 
Qualified personnel on chain-jobs 
can obtain rewards by upgrading 
and promotion, which higher level 
jobs carry higher salary rates. Job 
analysis permits a better analysis of 
the organizational structure. 

Job studies may be used for de- 
termining and analyzing the work 
load distribution (the subject for 
next month’s article) in order to see 
that there is a fair distribution of 
work. Some employees have mas- 
tered the art of appearing busy and 
thereby fooling the boss, but not 
the other workers. This is very 
disquieting to the other employees. 
An analysis of the work load—task 
and volume—will develop some in- 
teresting facts. 


A Job Analysis Form 


The jobs must be analyzed be- 
fore production can be measured, 
or before any standard can be es- 
tablished. There are other more 
specialized and technical uses for 
the job studies. Let these more 
common every day uses suffice to 
prove the value of and necessity 
for the analysis of duties as the first 
step in the program for improve- 
ment of office operations. 

In analyzing office work, prepare 
a form which will be used in record- 
ing the job details. What are the 
details which should have our spe- 
cial attention? They are: 


1. Name of incumbent, 


2. Name of (title) position and 
department. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Such speed and economy are pos- 
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Around the Office—Continued 


3. Contacts with other employees, 
management, public, customers, 
other companies. 

4. Nature of contract and by what 
means. 

5. Whether there is supervision of 
others. 

6. Equipment ordinarily used in 
job performance; i.e., typewriter, 
calculating machine, etc. 

7. Levels of management; i.e., to 
whom does this person report. This 
is used in studying organization re- 
lationships and in establishing or- 
ganization charts. 

8. Working conditions such as 
amount of walking, standing, check- 
ing, etc. encountered in the work. 

9. Detailed description of duties 
from most repetitive to least repet- 
itive, including occasional and non- 
repetitive assignments. 

10. If possible, the percentage of 
time (based on weekly distribution) 
spent on each of these task assign- 
ments. This is helpful in determin- 
ing the work load distribution. 


Employee's Analysis 


One of the controversial aspects 
of job analysis deals with whether 
office employees can make their own 
analysis or whether the services of 
a specialized trained analyst are 
required, There are some experts 
who say that a trained analyst 
should make the study. The ma- 
jority of professional consultants 
agree that in the office the personnel 
can make their own analysis, sub- 
ject to management’s approval. The 
employees need guidance, however. 
Proper and adequate instructions 
are necessary. In large companies, 
the work is carried out through the 
supervisors. In smaller organiza- 
tions, contact is established directly 
with the employees. It is important 
that the employees know what data 
is wanted, how it is to be collected, 
and how it is to be used. In our 
opinion, office employees can make 
a very valuable contribution to the 
job analysis. They know the work. 
They know the weaknesses in the 
procedures and, if properly en- 
couraged, they can make suggestions 
for improvement. 

It is important, also that the em- 
ployees be encouraged to list and 


include all details of their task as- ° 


signment. It is not sufficient to 
write, “do filing work.” An ade- 
quate description would include the 
detail of what is filed; how often it 
is filed; by what method; in which 
kind of equipment; how long the 
material is retained; who is per- 
mitted to take material from the 
files; in general, this would be a 
complete and comprehensive ex- 
posure of the filing system. 


Analyze Duties As They Are 


One very important point whic!) 
is not usually stressed in disserta 
tions on job study techniques, is tha: 
the study starts off with the des 
cription of the job as it is. The em 
ployee (or the analyst) describe 
the duties presently assigned to hin 
and the methods as well as condition: 
of performance. From this recor: 
of present conditions is evolved « 
finished study of how it should be, 
including changes and improvement: 
There is the tendency to combine 
the analysis and the improvements 
and perform both studies simu! 
taneously. It is obvious that during 
the analysis, certain weaknesses in 
procedure will be apparent. We stil! 
recommend that recording and im 
provement be handled as separate 
studies. Get it down, completely and 
accurately, as it is. Then change it 
in order to reflect improvements. 
The supervisor should carefully read 
each study in order to see that only 
those duties that have been assigned 
are included in the analysis. Quite 
often employees will attempt to 
“blow their jobs up” by including 
tasks not ordinarily assigned to 
them. No effort should be made to 
reduce the employee’s natural tenc- 
ency toward verboseness in writing 
his report. The penalty will be that 
considerable detail will have to le 
read, checked and approved. If the 
employee is stifled in any way in 
writing his report, he may be dis 
couraged from making a full di 
closure so that essential details w:'! 
be omitted. 

The question invariably arises 
how much detail should we retain ' 
writing up the formal job analysis‘ 
Our answer to that one is that a! 
detail which can be used in explai 
ing the job to a beginner and can | 
used in training should be retained 
If several jobs are identical and th: 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“Pm proud to be a Savings Bonds salesman for Uncle Sam and I urge every 
business executive in the nation to advance the cause of American enter prise 


in this way. 


“Every one of us at Republic Steel is proud of the results of our Payroll 
Savings campaign: 96.7 per cent of our employees saving systematically from 
each pay in U. S. Savings Bonds. These results were possible only because all 
68,344 of us at Republic were part of an enthusiastic team. We feel that this 
is the best way we can demonstrate our appreciation of the efforts to have a 


sound dollar and a stable economy.” 


@ 96.7% of Republic Steel’s 68,344 employees— over 
66,000 men and women —are enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 

@ These 66,000 members of Republic’s “enthusiastic 
team,” as Mr. White so aptly terms them, are investing 
more than, $16,000,000 per year in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


@ In addition to building personal security, these men and 
women of Republic are making a very important contribu- 
tion to America’s “efforts to have a sound dollar and a 
stable economy.” 


Certainly Republic Steel’s Payroll Savings record is out- 
standing—one of the best in the country. But it is not 
unique. Other companies have comparable records, meas- 
ured in percentage of employee participation, or in annual 
Savings Bond purchases. 


In every company with a high percentage Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you will find that the president or top executive 
appreciates the importance of the Plan and what it means 


to personal and national security. He knows that 45,000 
companies have Payroll Savings Plans . . . that 8,000,000 
employees of these companies are investing more than 
$160,000,000 per month in Savings Bonds . . . that the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals today is more 
than 36 billion dollars—and rapidly mounting, thanks 
largely to the steadily increasing family of Payroll Savers. 
He is 100% behind his company’s Payroll Savings Plan, 
and everybody in the company knows it. He takes personal 
pride in watching employee participation grow to 60'%, 
70%, 80%, or, perhaps, the high 90’s. 

If you are not making this important contribution to 
America’s effort for a sound dollar and a stable economy, 
a wire or letter to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt coope’a- 
tion from your State Director. He will show you how easy 
it is to join Mr. White and thousands of other executives as 
a Savings Bond Salesman for Uncle Sam, with a company 
Payroll Savings Plan that you can be proud of. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Mechanized Data Processing II 


discussion pointed up one moral, 

it is that the choice of a data 
processing machine for use by a 
particular organization must be 
based on careful and detailed study. 
Generalized and grandiose state- 
ments, impressive as they may 
sound, will be of little lasting bene- 
fit to the executive faced with a 
decision. At the risk of repetition, 
it should be pointed out that the 
answers to the following questions 
must be obtained: What is being 
done now? What would I like to 
have done above and beyond present 
limitations? How does the machine 
under study meet these require- 
ments? And finally, what is the 
economic picture ? 


I: THE first installment of this 


Various Classes 


It is clear, then, that little advice 
can be given here on the value of 
particular machines. However, it is 
instructive to have some general idea 
of the powers of the various classes 
of available machinery, and this will 
now be done by reference to several 
typical calculations. 

It is not the purpose here to com- 
pare the machines of different manu- 
facturers. Hence, in each case, the 
comparisons of different machines 
are based on the products of one 
company. It is to be understood that 
the machines marketed by the vari- 
ous manufacturers in a particular 
size class are, in many respects, simi- 
lar to each other. Hence, the results 
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quoted here are to be taken as typical 
of certain sizes of machines. Over 
four hundred firms are now engaged 
in commercial computer design and 
production; among these are Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., and its affiliates ; 
the International Business Machines 
Corp.; Computer Research Corp. ; 
Logistics Research, Inc.; Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co. ; Electronic 
Computer Corp.; Consolidated En- 
gineering Corp.; Nuclear Develop- 
ment Association, Inc.; Jacobs In- 
strument Co. ; etc. 


Consider first the problem of 
calculating the amortization schedule 
for a mortgage loan, based on 
monthly payments over a twenty- 
year period. The calculation starts 
with a knowledge of the amount of 
the loan, the amount of each pay- 
ment by the mortgagee, the gross in- 
terest charged the mortgagee, and 
the net interest earned by the pur- 
chaser of the mortgage. (The dif- 
ference between the gross and net 
interests represents the service fee 
charged by the holding company.) 
For each payment, the following in- 
formation is required : The gross and 
net interest amounts, the service fee, 
the amount of principal repayment, 
and the new amount of the loan 
after each payment. 


For an IBM 602A system, which 
is one of the simpler, accounting- 


type punched-card machines, the cost 
and time schedule for the calculation 
is estimated (direct costs only are 
listed) as shown in Table A. (See 
next page.) 


Let us now compare these figures 
with the corresponding values for an 
IBM CPC system. The CPC is an 
“intermediate” size computer and 
has many of the characteristics of 
a “big” computer built into it. While 
operating with a punched-card input, 
the CPC can print-out directly. The 
time and cost estimates appear in 
Table B. (See next page.) 


The above estimate is based on 
for two months are made on each 
line. Note that the CPC can be in- 
structed to correct the amount of the 
last payment automatically. 


The 650 System 


The IBM 650 system is a recently 
announced design which borders on 
being a “big” computer. While its 
computing speed and capacity are 
much larger than those of the CPC, 
its output is slower and printing-out 
is done through punched cards. For 
the mortgage loan calculation, the 
consequence of these features is 
shown in Table C. (See next page.) 


It is thus seen that the output 
characteristics of the 650 system 
makes the machine less efficient than 
the smaller CPC for this particular 
calculation. For a complicated 
numerical process in which comput- 













































BOOKLETS 


P153—Photocopy Information Kit 


This is a kit of factual information to help 
: increase the paper handling efficiency of an 
office. With pictures, text and charts it tells 
just what photocopying is and how it can 
be used. Separate folders tell how such 
copies can be used to help prepare tax re- 
turns and how copies can be coded in red, 
blue, green, yellow or any other color. There 
is also information on the use of preprinted 
forms in connection with photocopying. 


P154—How to Cut Down Your Office 
Overhead 


Office salary expense now represents a 
larger-than-ever portion of a business’ over- 
head. Office workers’ time has become more 
valuable and should be used only for im- 
portant, productive work. This pamphlet 
shows how a postage meter will cut clerical 
time and postage costs, how its built-in 
bookkeeping gives complete postage ac- 
counting, how it will get the mail out faster 
and how it will produce savings both of 
money and through the goodwill of your 
customers. 


P155—Record Keeping Papers and 
Cards 


This is a new study on the efficient making 
and maintaining of business records of all 
kinds. It covers such matters as: (1) How 
to organize and maintain a program of ade- 
quate records, (2) What kinds of paper or 
card stock are necessary for various types 
of forms and (3) How long various types 
of business and professional records should 
be kept. 
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Mechanized Processing—Continued 


ing speed and not output speed con- 
trols the processing cost, the larger 
machine would show up to advan- 
tage. 

Finally, consider the mortgage 
loan calculation on the IBM-701, a 
“big” computing machine. As for 
the 650 system, the controlling factor 
in the 701 processing is the output 
speed of the machine. The cost and 


For the mortgage loan calculation, 
it thus appears that the CPC is the 
most inexpensive machine, while the 
701 affords slight speed superiority. 
Note once again that the poor show- 
ing of the big machines is a conse- 
quence of their output limitations. 
Two additional calculations are 
now described in which the numeri- 
cal procedures are more complex 
than in the mortgage loan case; for 
these calculations, the advantages 











time estimates for this machine are of the bigger machines come to the 





shown in Table D below. fore. 
TABLE A 
Re PaO cist ei ch aes ha rs ened ie ve Me eer ED oa oa ae $0.04 
2. Calculation cost 
Machine rental—11 min. at $320/mo. ................ $0.33 
Operator’s salary—11 min. at $300/mo. .............. 0.32 
RIES ES SS a ee ee 0.02 
ee ee eee eee 0.30 
Manual correction of last payment .................. 0.06 
TO a AE ee TE TOE A TAIN TEE Nee $1.03 
3. Output (printing) costs 
Machine rental—3 min. at $155/mo. ................ 0.05 
Operator’s salary—3 min. at $300/mo. .............. 0.09 
PIII UI one gas wala ican 4 ole vniee eb coe werpiann 0.03 
NE I I oie aelaes Hae AS ia Satine ane iewdad eens $0.17 
4, Total cost for a complete schedule ..o.o.cis6ccc ccccccccecccecectecees $1.24 
TABLE B 
NN oni ait eet let a areia ure mes wi kaon) nal bre ioet oceania $0.04 
2. Calculation and output costs 
Machine rental—l min. at $1775/mo. ................ $0.18 
Operator’s salary—1 min. at $300/mo. ................ 0.03 
Supplies (paper, power costs, etc.) .................. 0.03 
an SEEN UN IE GID ois a 2s ik eiciScac cc ewe vourenedee $0.24 
Se DOMME CORE TOG SB COMUOTE SONS ones o Sio is cece dic cccccccwescsd » $0.28 
TABLE C 
ee Ne eg oe daisies win nad ica bipedal weaiocmenete $0.04 
2. Calculation and output costs 
Machine rental—72 sec. at $3850/mo. ................ $0.45 
Operator’s salary—72 sec. at $300/mo. .............. 0.04 
Cost of paper, punched cards, cfc. ........cccccccccess 0.18 
Teta ealemiatians Wad GUNORE GOES co 6 5 io vo io coe cidcdiecsinccceeccecees $0.67 
S. Fetal Cast Gor a COMMPIENE SCONE. oo oicdic ic cseiscicccdedcccccsseseoss $0.71 


TABLE D 

PION Bio io urine oo ee deh ciceiies coecitemads malice Wl enesawlweeeeee tals $0.4 
2. Calculation and output costs 

Machine rental—35 sec. at $11,900/mo. .............. $0.68 

Operator’s salary—35 sec. at $300/mo. .............. 0.02 

ME RUE oo ones cece ee cee enecrnneaeees 0.03 
Fatal cole miaties. BOO GORE. GOD anos oak. 6 ocksie secon cosincutieasonsiocs $0.73 
S Total cont for a complete schedale q ....o.occcccccccccccscvecedsseeces $0.77 


TABLE E 
Machine type Assumed rental Time required Estimated cost 
Manual — min. 1.00 
IBM-CPC $1,775/mo. 3 min. 0.65 
IBM-650 3,850/mo. 2 sec. 0.054 
IBN-701 11,900/mo. 0.2 sec. 0.044 
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As the second typical calculation, 
consider the problem of evaluating 
the cash value of a policy. This cal- 
culation includes arithmetic proced- 
ures, as well as table look-ups. Since 
the 602A system is not well adapted 
to table look-up procedures, its use 
is not considered feasible for the 
problem at hand. A comparison is 
now given of the costs and times 
required for an average calculation 
by manual techniques, and through 
use of the IBM CPC, 650 and 701 
systems. 

To conserve space, only the over- 
all time and cost estimates are listed 
here. These figures were arrived at 
by detailed breakdowns of the re- 
quired operations, as in the mort- 
gage loan studies. Labor costs are 
based on salaries of $300/month. 

For each cash-value determina- 

tion, the various machine perform- 
ances are estimated in Table E. 
(See opposite page.) 
Where a relatively complex busi- 
ness calculation must be made, it is 
clear that the larger machines show 
up to substantial advantage. 


A Technical Calculation 


As the third and final illustration, 
consider a highly complex calcula- 
tion in one of the technical fields. 
This example is presented in order 
to afford an understanding of why 
the engineer and scientist is con- 
tinually pushing toward “bigger” 
and faster machines. For the usual 
scientific calculation, the input and 
output requirements are relatively 
small. The computing, memory and 
decision-making requirements, on 
the other hand, may be enormous. 

The calculation dealt with here is 
from the field of internal ballistics. 
The theoretical analysis of the prob- 
lem includes such factors as the 
combustion mechanism of the pro- 
pellent powder, the dynamics of the 
projectile, the resultant weapon 
weight and ballistic performance, 
and a host of other considerations. 
Following a lengthy study of the 
various engineering elements of the 
problem, a set of mathematical equa- 
tions was deduced which forms the 
basis for a numerical calculation of 
weapon performance. These equa- 
tions were next given intensive 
analysis to determine by what nu- 
merical techniques the calculations 
are best undertaken. Finally, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mechanized Processing—Continued 


problem arises of converting theory 
to numbers, and in this step the use 
of automatic computation is often 
indispensable. 

For the internal ballistics problem 
under consideration, the following is 
a comparison of time and cost re- 
quirements per weapon calculation, 
by the various machines: 


Machine type Time required Estimate cost 


IBM-602A 4 hrs. $23.53 
IBM-CPC 25 min. 4.04 
IBM-650 1 min. 0.42 
IBM-701 3 sec. 0.063 


The advantage gained from using 
the bigger machines is clearly evi- 
dent. To perform this calculation by 
hand techniques would require time 
and cost expenditures many times 
as large as the 602A figures quoted 
above. 


Factors to Be Considered 


These studies of typical data proc- 
essing schedules bring out the vari- 
ous factors to be considered when 
evaluating the usefulness of a par- 
ticular machine for an organization. 
The choice of machine should be 
based on a detailed analysis of (1) 
the types of problems to be handled 
on the machine, and (2) the volume 
of such problems to be processed. 

Because of the high costs of auto- 
matic data processing machinery, as 
a general rule the machine must be 
utilized with little “down” (i.e., non- 
active) time. If a machine is to be 
procured by an organization for its 
own use, the computational volume 
will thus be the primary factor in de- 
termining the most efficient class of 
machine. 

One means by which a company 
can take advantage of “big” machine 
performance, even though its own 
workload is insufficient to warrant 
installation of the machine within 
the company, is to make use of a 
central computing laboratory. By 
handling the data processing require- 
ments of a number of companies, a 
central laboratory can justify a large 
machine installation, and can offer 
its facilities at economically attrac- 
tive rates. Midwest Research Insti- 
tute is but one of a number of insti- 
tutions and organizations who are 
making such a service available to 
business and industry, and a con- 
tinuing trend in this direction is to 
be expected, 





The tremendous gains in efficiency 
through the use of automatic data 
processing machinery as a replace- 
ment for routine manual clerical 
labor is now generally accepted by 
management as a truism. However, 
many executives are as yet unaware 
that the machines have other power- 
ful business applications when they 
are viewed as a tool for management 
information and education. In the 
following paragraphs, a brief out- 
line is given of such uses. 

In the field of statistics, where 
masses of data must inevitably be 
processed, the worth of the machines 
is well known. Many executives, 
however, are not sufficiently alert to 
the possibilities of gathering vital 
information through statistical stud- 
ies of their product, their produc- 
tion groups, their sales force, and 
the many other phases of their op- 
eration. Often, by the integration of 
machine thinking throughout the 
company, such studies can be con- 
ducted with little additional expense, 
particularly when the routine uses 
of the machines do not occupy all of 
the available machine time. 

Statistical studies are, however, 
but one phase of a recently developed 
management discipline of far-reach- 
ing importance and considerable fas- 
cination. Called operations research, 
this branch of study received im- 
petus during World War II, when 
operations research analyses were 
called on to aid in making logistical 
and tactical decisions. In essence, the 
objectives of operations research are 
to gain a cause-and-effect under- 
standing of the motivations behind 
business, industrial and social prob- 
lems, and to express these motiva- 
tions in numerical terms. so that the 
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process can be subjected to mathe- 
matical and experimental study. 
Based on such an understanding, 
sound future planning can be under- 


taken. 
Typical Problems 


Typical of the business problems 
which have already been successfully 
handled by the scientific techniques 
of operations research are: Direct- 
ing the efforts of a sales force; es- 
tablishing a sound inventory policy; 
deciding on locations for production 
plants and warehouses; determina- 
tion of sound scheduling procedures 
in the transportation industry; co- 
ordination of sales and production to 
maximize profits; and a host of 
others. The potential areas for 
study are as broad as the problems 
facing today’s business and industry. 

There are undoubtedly many who 
will initially scoff at the idea of 
quantitatively studying business and 
industrial problems, stating as their 
general philosophy that such prob- 
lems usually involve “intangibles,” 
such as human behavior, which are 
incapable of strict, logical treatment. 
To the scientist, such an attitude is 
not tenable, for he is aware that 
through logic, and through strict ad- 
herence to facts, many confusing and 
seemingly paradoxical observations 
have been resolved within the frame- 
work of an adequate understanding 
of the underlying mechanisms. 

Operations research,.in fact, is 
merely the attempt to use the ap- 
proach of the physical scientist to 
solve problems relating to market- 
ing, production, scheduling, sales, 
and so forth. While only the very 
young, or the very ambitious, will 
claim that most business problems 
can be solved in this manner, the fact 
remains that many questions can he 
answered with startling success by 
this technique. 

It is also curious to note that so- 
lutions achieved through operations 
research study often differ from 
those advanced by even experience: 
executives ; detailed examination in- 
variably shows the scientific answer 
to be the more correct. The reason 
for this is simple—the foundation oi 
mathematics is logic; hence, mathe 
matical methods permit the logical 
integration of many factors into th: 
analysis of a problem. By com 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Sensational new addition to the 
Recordak line combines these 7 
time-saving, dollar-saving features 


} Fronts and backs of documents are recorded 
simultaneously at 40-1 reduction, which is 
the highest ratio available today. This enables you to put 
over 29,000 check-size images on a 100-ft. roll of 16mm. 
Recordak Microfilm. All documents up to 11 inches wide 
can be photographed with maximum film economy. 
? New, high-precision automatic feeder 
handles over 500 checks per minute . . . over 
200 letter-size documents. As accurate as it is fast, this 
built-in feeder has a separating device that all but ends 


possibility of documents overlapping. An electric counter 
shows you the exact number of pictures taken. 


3 


(1) Duplex—the fronts and backs of documents are 
recorded simultaneously side by side on the film. 


Gives you 3 methods of recording to match 
varying requirements 


(2) Duo—the fronts of documents are recorded down 
one side of the film, then up the other. 


(3) Standard—the fronts of documents are recorded 


across the full film width. 
Exposes 2 rolls of 16mm. film simultane- 
ously—you'll find this a wonderful convenience 
and saving when extra film copies are desired for vault 
storage, branch offices, other departments, etc. 


Choice of 5 reduction ratios—ranging from 
40-1 (for maximum film economy) to 18-1 (for 
largest pictures). This increases your scope still further 
... and you can change from one reduction to another by 
simply interchanging the lens kits in the built-in film unit. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE RECORDAK SUPERMATIC MICROFILMER 





& Uses 35mm. film as well as 16mm. film... 


an advantage that will be especially appreciated 


when large side-by-side pictures are desired of the fronts 
and backs of accounting forms, statistical records, and 
other material containing numerous closely spaced entries. 


Greater convenience for your operator 

She can concentrate on large volume production 
—all controls are at her finger tips . . . easily reached 
from a sitting position. Documents are returned in cor- 
rect sequence to a receiving tray above desk level. 
There is ample space for assembling documents prior to 


microfilming . . . plenty of leg room, too. 


The Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer boasts attrac- 
tive, all-metal design . . . is approximately 4 ft. high. . . 
requires less than 12 sq. ft. of floor space. 

* + 
Write today for full details on the Recordak Supermatic 
Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
133. Tabulating Card 81. Staple Removers 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
as. Checkwriting 83. Co holders 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 85. Joctitier 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication Oe Shin Rete 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Sites & Caden 
i. OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 1 See Sets ic 
15. Adding + ne, a og 
16. Billing = — — - — 
. . . Currency Trays . Silencer 
comes 42: Desk Lomps #5. Stands 
109. Payroll 43. Desk Pads 
19. Tobulatin 44. Desk Troys LOSS PREVENTION 
. g 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
MACHINES. MAILING 46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers G 
20 Datine Stamps 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
oy tte Bite al 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits Le 
22. Mail Openers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE en eta Door Lock Pp 
24. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Schves Servic > 
118. Sorters 51. Bookcases 0 ig nag sew t 
106. Time Stamp 52. Cabinets 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
53. Choirs 141. Watchman's Clocks fe 
134. Costumers 
, To - — Lighting wT Tati System V 
Best's Insurance News 108. Incandescent Lighting = oa — a 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 56. Matched Suites ae Tcl” b 
57 Soles . Photocopying 
* Please forward complete information 89. Stands, T ++ 65. Record System O 
and prices on the items checked. 58, Stools. ypewriter 66. Soles Incentives 
No. ------------ Ne. ------------ 59. Tables k 
Wh seater I cairns 60. Wardrobes MISCELLANEOUS ; | 
it Re 131. Accident Diagramming 
; PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters 
TD ascertains 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
TU ininciiaeecaseecmiaen 120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards : 
PL OE LTT ATT Se 70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation ( 
a 135. Labels 117. Display Material 
ee ee ene eee 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of ------------------------ 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Petter ~~ 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
a 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
a eas 124. Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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se ceeoamge one 


Are you tired of messy typing? 





l 


Get the cleanest, neatest-looking 
letters you ever signed for only a 
penny a day. Just trade in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





What do new Royal Standards give you? They 
increase typing production, turn out letters you'll 
be proud to sign, and memos and reports worthy 
of your business. 

They’ll help raise office morale, too, and provide 
better employee relations—intangibles that are 
hard to define but mighty apparent when missing. 

Besides, Royals are the finest, most rugged pre- 
cision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. 


An added point is this: Royals are preferred 


2% to 1 in business by people who type. So, you’re 
providing your folks with the popular typewriter. 


It’s well worth while to turn in your old ma- 
chines «t 5 years instead of 10. About a penny 
a day per machine is all it costs. Ask a Royal 
Representative to demonstrate the new Royal 
Standard and explain the penny-a-day story. 


oo 
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Building — through business — for a better America! Support Junior Achievement 


q R He’s listed in the 
CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE Classified Telephone 





Directory 








.-.if only 
for THEIR sakes 


... learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer. They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance” is: 

FIRST...to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and (for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND... to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer, and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast, or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Any change in a 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer”—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American 


Cancer 


Society 








Mechanized Processing—from p. 32 


parison, non-mathematical reasoning 
is weak indeed, since only a few fac- 
tors can be coordinated simultane- 
ously within the confines of the 
human mind. 


Rather than continue with a gen- 
eral discussion of operations re- 
search, it will perhaps be more en- 
lightening to see how the method 
works in a simple illustration. The 
following is an abridgement of a 
case history described in an excel- 
lent and readable article by C. C. 
Herrmann and J. F. Magee, entitled 
“Operations Research for Manage- 
ment,” Harvard Business Review, 


Vol. 31, No. 4, July-August, 1953. 


Sales Expense 


A company selling industrial 
equipment receives orders through 
a number of branch offices, and uses 
missionary salesmen to visit accounts 
and promote the use of the com- 
pany’s products. An operations re- 
search investigation was undertaken 
to evaluate the policy of holding mis- 
sionary sales expense to a fixed per- 
centage of sales. 

The investigation was started by 
a comprehensive, statistical study of 
the past sales history of the com- 
pany, in order to relate total sales 
to the amount of missionary effort. 
To once again demonstrate the nu- 
merical emphasis in operations re- 
search, it should be mentioned that 
the activity of a customer in placing 
orders was characterized in terms of 
an “ordering characteristic” which 
could be used as a basis for statis- 
tical correlations. Also, a quantitative 
determination was made of the rela- 
tive ordering activity of a customer 
promoted through missionary effort 
and one not promoted within a given 
time period. 

The result of this statistical study 
was to relate total business B(a) to 
the amount of missionary effort ex- 
pended through the equation 


1 
3 (a) =— NSV (1+ 2a—a?) 
2 


where N is the total number of ac- 
counts, V is the average amount of 
an order, S is the average of the or- 
dering characteristics of the ac- 
counts, and a is the fraction of the 
accounts contacted by missionary 





effort. The cost of the missionary 
effort is pNa, where p is the average 
cost per customer contact. 

The second step in the analysis 
was to study the relationship be- 
tween manufacturing and distribu- 
tion costs and the amount of total 
sales. It was found that these costs 
could be simply expressed as 


C(a) =A+b. B(a) 


where A and }b are constants, i.e., 
the costs rose linearly with volume. 

Next, the mathematical equation 
for net profit was formulated. As a 
function of the amount of mission 
ary effort, the net profit is 


P(a) = B(a) — C(a) — pNa 


Combining the expressions for B(a) 
and C(a) in this expression, 


1 

P(a) =— NSV (1—b) 
2 

(1 + 2a—a*) — pNa—A 


The objective of the analysis is 
obviously to maximize the profil 
P(a). According to a theorem from 
differential calculus, the profit P(a) 
will be a maximum when 





dP (a) 
——— = NSV (1—b) (1 a)— 
da 
pN =0 
or when 
P 
a= 1 ee a 
SV (1—b) 


i.e., a definite missionary effort is 
specified for maximum profits, in 
terms of the various factors affect- 
ing sales, production, and distribu 
tion. It is evident that the conclu- 
sions from operations — research 
studies bear directly on manage 
ment planning and decisions. 

This illustration clearly shows th« 
guiding principles behind the op 
erations research technique. First 
the approach is based on the philoso 
phy of cause-and-effect, i.e., foi 
every cause there is only one effect 
or at most a limited number of ef 
fects. Secondly, confidence is placed 
only in facts which can be supported 
by figures. In a general sense, thes 
are the principles which are respon- 
sible for the virile growth of science 
as we know it today. 

In this brief discussion of opera- 
tions research, we have seemingly 
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leparted from the principal topic of 
his paper, i.e., automatic data proc- 
essing machinery. It is now time 
io point out the relationship between 
he two. 

While it is not necessarily true 
hat operations research must be as- 
sociated with large volumes of com- 
putation (in fact, the solutions to 
many problems by this approach are 
surprisingly simple), it is neverthe- 
less true that every operations re- 
search group employs relatively 
large-scale computation as an every- 
day tool. For example, when maxi- 
inizing one factor (such as profit 
or production) which depends on 
many other factors entering the anal- 
ysis, the mathematical technique of 
linear programming is often used. 
While tremendously effective as a 
study tool, practical linear program- 
ming studies cannot be undertaken 
without the services of automatic 
computers. Moreover, since statis- 
tical studies often form an important 
part of operations research anal- 
yses, the need for automatic data 
processing machinery. is further em- 
phasized. 

It is thus seen that today’s trend 
in business and industry is to look 
on automatic data processing ma- 
chinery as a tool above and beyond 
the mere accomplishment of routine 
clerical tasks. An awareness is 
growing to the fact that many man- 
agement problems can be subjected 
to numerical study, and that such 
studies are important for manage- 
ment information and education. 

In choosing automatic machinery, 
this trend should be kept in mind. 
It is only rarely that the work load 
on a computer section is reduced. 
The more usual situation is a steady 
growth in computer responsibility. 
Hence, it is both healthy and neces- 
sary to choose a computer which pro- 
vides some ‘‘spare time” above and 
beyond the routine requirements. 
Taking up the slack for productive 
purposes will be a simple and natural 
process. 

Rather than being concerned 
about the problem of filling up this 
spare time, the executive will prob- 
ably find himself wrestling with 
another problem—how soon will the 
present machinery be outgrown, how 
nuch capacity should the next sys- 
em have, and how soon can the new 
wachinery be delivered ? 


“or February, 1954 


NEW ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 


NEW AND UNIQUE ELECTRONIC 
AA that can solve complex 
mathematical problems with light- 
ning rapidity, unveiled at Detroit’s 
Wayne University marked an im- 
portant milestone in the progress of 
high speed automatic computing 
techniques. Known as UDEC—for 
“Unitized Digital Electronic Com- 
puter”—it was designed and _ built 
by the Burroughs Corporation and 
installed in the university’s Com- 
putation Laboratory as part of a 
$500,000 community industrial edu- 
cation project instituted by Wayne 
and paid for by more than a score 
of Detroit’s major industries. It is 
the second of its kind in the world. 
The only other similar machine is 
the original experimental model in 
Burroughs’ Philadelphia Research 
Center. 


Unitized Construction 


UDEC differs from other elec- 
tronic computers because of its 
“building-block” construction. “Be- 
cause of this unitized construction,” 
according to Dr. Arvid Jacobson, 
director of the Wayne Computation 
Laboratory, “UDEC may never be- 
come obsolete.” 

The computer is built primarily 
of unit-packaged electronic circuits 
assembled one on top of the other in 
a steel framework. With flexible, 
removable components the computer 
can be readily altered to incorporate 
advancements. 


Electrical Pulses 


UDEC accomplishes the compu- 
tation process by the generation of 
electrical pulses and their manipu- 
lation through the pulse control 
units. Pulses, in terms of their ap- 
plication to the computer, are elec- 
trical charges of extremely short 
duration (one ten-millionth of a 
second) which are grouped together 
in various combinations or codes to 
represent numbers and words. 
Morse code, with its combinations 
of dots and dashes, employs a sim- 
ilar principle. The groups of elec- 
trical pulses comprising the answer 
to a problem are translated into 
arabic numerals by means of tele- 
type equipment. 
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Around the Office—from page 26 


employees’ studies verify that they 
are doing the same work, the studies 
can be combined into one standard 
study. If, on the other hand, the 
nature of the work is the same, 
but the job details are different, 
these details should be retained as 
being essential to training a begin- 
ner. 

For example, if three girls are 
writing policies, the only difference 
being in the distribution of volume 
between them, one standard study 
outlining in detail the duties of a 
policy writer with proper instruc- 
tions for job performance, will be 
made. Cn the other hand, if there 
are three file clerks—one working 
for the personnel director, one for 
the agency manager and another in 
the central files, the details of each 
of these jobs would be retained be- 
cause of the fact that each is filing 
different kinds of materials. A great 
part of the value of the job study 
would be lost if these jobs were 
combined in writing up a standard 
study. A great load is lifted from 
management when new employees 
can be introduced to their jobs by 
means of a well written job analy- 
sis. A great deal of time is saved 
by not having to explain each job 
detail to the beginner. 


Establish Specifications 


In our work we have considerable 
contact with management. We are 
impressed by the vagueness which 
pertains to the specifications appli- 
cable to certain jobs. We do apti- 
tude measuring for many of the in- 
surance companies—our hardest 
task is to convince management that 
there are basic qualifications appli- 
cable to salesmen, claim adjusters, 


BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Give you a weekly report and review of all happen- 
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personnel managers, agency man- 
agers, underwriters and so on. If 
the applicant possesses these basic re- 
quirements, the chances of his suc- 
cess on the job are increased. The 
possession of these qualifications is 
no guarantee of success. The quali- 
ties must be used in job applica- 
tion before performance is attained. 
Given intelligent supervision and 
proper tools, the chances are nine 
to one that performance will be 
satisfactory. Conversely, the ab- 
sence of the basic qualifications is 
almost a positive indication that ac- 
tual performance will be handi- 
capped because the employee is 
handicapped. 

In aptitude measurement, we ex- 
plore for, find and evaluate such 
qualities as practical judgment, men- 
tal alertness, general intelligence 
(acquired knowledge), clerical abil- 
ity, and mathematical reasoning 
ability. We also explore occupa- 
tional interests to determine if the 
temperament and the occupational 
choice are compatible. We measure 
a person’s motivations—i.e., what 
makes him tick. This is important 
in anticipating job satisfaction. 
Some are motivated by desire for 
power, others want glory, and some 
are outright “money players” —noth- 
ing short of cold, hard cash will 
stimulate them. 

If, from the job study, the job 
specifications have been established, 
exact matching of qualifications to 
job requirements is made easier. 

The first and probably the most 
important step in the analysis of 
office activities, therefore, is the 
graphic (written) analysis of the 
various jobs. This analysis becomes 
the hub of the personnel wheel from 
which subsequent studies are made. 
It is our estimate that not more than 
35%. of the companies have ade- 











quate, up to date job studies. This 
figure might be taken to indicate 
that job studies are not necessary or 
else more than 35% would have 
them. This interpretation is false 
when one considers the lack of 
knowledge concerning job require- 
ments personalized to the companies. 
This lack of knowledge and failure 
to use scientific selection aids, in 
our opinion, contribute to the rela 
tively low level of office production 
per man-hour of employment. As 
we become more definite in our jol 
definitions, fixing responsibility for 
performance at the proper levels. 
balancing rewards with merit, w: 
will be surprised, and we imagine, 
pleased, with the improvement in 
performance which results from re 
moving the cobwebs from our or 
ganization wheels. We think the 
“gravy bowl” is almost empty—it’s 
going to be interesting to watch the 
new cooks. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PPROXIMATELY HALF of the 
F eerveapsie United States and 
sixteen Canadian companies recently 
surveyed by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
operate home office administered 
schools for new agents. These schools 
are more prevalent among the larg- 
est companies, among general agency 
companies and among , companies 
domiciled in the United States. A few 
of the companies which do not con- 
duct agent training schools at present 
reported that they plan to initiate 
a school program in the near future. 
In contrast, several companies which 
formerly held schools for agents 
have discontinued this practice in 
the belief that results did not justify 
the cost or that agent training is 
better done by the agency manager. 














ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 
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"| had an uneasy ‘hunch’ that selling life insurance—and 
making a success of it—would leave Bill with little time for 
his family or to do the things he likes to do. 

"But my ‘hunch’ was wrong, thank goodness! For we found 
that selling life insurance has given Bill the freedom of opera- 
tion his nature demands. More important, the business ap- 
pears to be a challenge to him because it offers continual 
opportunity for advancement. Bill has been selling insurance 
for Minnesota Mutual for 15 years and each year he has 
increased his income. 


"I'm Glad 
My ‘Hunch’ 


Was Wrong!" 


... Says 
Mrs. William J. Salomonsen 
of St. Paul, Minnesota 


by Minnesota Mutual's wonderful sales tools, its wide variety 
of policies and—most important of all—Minnesota Mutual's 
payroll deduction franchise plan. 

"And | can't forget to mention how pleased we are with 
the new Agent's Contract. Under this plan our income could 
be increased by as much as $3,000 per year on Bill's present 
production. 

"Believe me this is one wrong ‘hunch’ I'll never regret!" 


In 1952 Bill Salomonsen paid for $451,997 of business 
-_ boy already paid for $399,062 through September 
° 4 





"Bill feels that this progress has been greatly stimulated 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 








All of the companies which con- 
duct schools operate them for agents 
in their first contract year—some 
have additional schools at a higher 
level. Forty-five of the fifty-one 
companies hold the new agent school 
at the home office or at some other 
central site rather than on a regional 
basis. Most companies require com- 
pletion of a preliminary training 
course, and minimum production 
and service requirements are com- 
mon. All companies assume at least 
part of the cost of sending the new 
agent to the school. In the larger 
general agency companies the ex- 
penses are usually shared by the 
general agent and the company, while 
in the branch office companies and 
small general agency companies the 
usual practice is for the company 
to assume the agent’s travel, room 
and board expenses in full. 

The frequency of schools varies 
widely, but holding two schools a 
year seems to be the most popular 
arrangement. About half of the 
larger companies have schools last- 
ing more than a week, but the small 
companies rarely have schools of 
more than five or six days’ duration. 
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LIST OF FILMS 
66h ILMS FOCUSED ON,” a compre- 


hensive listing of motion pic- 
tures and film-strips useful to the 
life insurance business, has been 
published by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. The listing includes not 
only life insurance subjects, but also 
movies and film-strips for the fields 
of general public relations, human 
relations, health and safety, money 
and finance, office procedure, and 
salesmanship. To compile the list of 
135 titles, 285 titles were screened. 
Life insurance company housing 
developments in large cities appear 
in a new film entitled “The Living 
City.” The film shows how city 
dwellers in America have the power 
to determine whether their own com- 
munities must endure run-down, 
blighted neighborhoods or will re- 
new or rebuild them. The picture, 
which is released by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films and the Twentieth 
Century Fund, can be purchased or 
rented. The distributor, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1125 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Wilmette, IIl., has of- 
fices in leading cities. 


SALES BY STATES 


ELAWARE SHOWED TITE GREAT- 
D EST rate of increase in ordinary 
life insurance sales in November, 
with New Mexico second and Con- 
necticut third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. Countrywide, ordinary 
business increased 16% compared 
with November 1952, while Dela- 
ware sales alone gained 47%, New 
Mexico 44% and Connecticut 27%. 


First Eleven Months 


For the first eleven months, with 
national ordinary sales up 17% 
from the year before, Nevada led 
with an increase of 30%, Delaware 
29%. Among the large cities, Cleve- 
land showed the greatest rate of in- 
crease for November with a gain of 
27%, los Angeles was next with an 
increase of 25%. Detroit led for 
the eleven months with a gain of 
25%. 





The best 10 years of a woman's 
life are from 28 to 30. 
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Mass Selling—from page !7 


The third form of “mass-selling” 
method which has developed in the 
accident and health field in recent 
vears is the franchise or wholesale 
method. It is unfortunate that while 
this method is now commonly known 
as franchise insurance, the name it- 
self is hardly either descriptive or 
indicative. 

In 1946 the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners recom- 
mended a definition of franchise in- 
surance which provides that such in- 
surance may be issued to five or 
more employees of a common em- 
ployer or ten or more members of a 
trade, labor, or professional asso- 
ciation where such persons are is- 
sued the same form of individual 
policy, varying only as to amounts 
and kind of coverage, and where the 
premiums are paid to the company 
by the employer or association or 
some other designated person. 


Many Other Cases 


It is apparent that this parallels 
and is similar to group insurance. 
The parallel only occurs, however, in 
those instances where the group is 
one which could be covered by group 
insurance. There are many other 
cases, however, due to the small size 
or composition of the group, where 
the group could not obtain group 
insurance. Furthermore until re- 
cently group insurance could not be 
written on associations of persons 
not commonly employed. Such asso- 
ciations include in the main associa- 
tions of persons engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits such as doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, accountants 
teachers. 


and 


While not too many companies 
write franchise insurance, and those 
who do generally are casualty com- 
panies, yet there is an appreciable 








and increasing amount of this type 
of insurance in force in recent years. 
Essentially franchise insurance is 
the sale of individual policies on a 
mass-selling basis. There is no 
master or over-all contract as there 
is in group and blanket insurance. 
Instead the contract is made between 
the insurance company and the indi- 
vidual insured. The difference be- 
tween this and an ordinary indi- 
vidual contract, other things being 
equal, is that in the case of franchise 
insurance the insured person is a 
member of a group which exists for 
purposes other than that of obtain- 
ing insurance and which can consti- 
tute a central agency which can 
supply the means by which the ad- 
ministrative costs of the insurance 
can be reduced. This saving is ac- 
countable for the reduced cost of 
this form of insurance to the policy- 
holder. In some instances the indi- 
vidual policy cannot be cancelled by 
the insurance company: the entire 
group can be cancelled, however. 


The development of franchise in- 
surance, being principally in the last 
ten years, furnished a means of mass 
selling for those groups of persons 
which in many instances are not 
eligible by law for group or blanket 
insurance. This development has 
been rapid, particularly among small 
groups and professional associations. 
Whether its growth will continue as 
an identity of its own remains to be 
seen. As the minimum number of 
persons eligible for group insurance 
is reduced and the types of groups 
eligible for group insurance ex- 
panded by changes in state laws, and 
as companies see fit to take advan- 
tage of these laws, it would seem 
probable that the growth of franchise 
insurance would be tempered. This 
would not mean, of course, a reduc- 
tion in the ‘“‘mass-selling” approach 
but simply a shift from one method 
to another. 


EQUITY ANNUITY PLAN 


HAT IS DESCRIBED as the first 
W equity annuity plan to he in- 
stalled for the employees of a small 
business has been announced by 
P. J. Carr, treasurer of the Post and 
Lester Company, a television, radio 
and electrical appliance distributor 
of Hartford, Connecticut. 


Protection from Inflation 


Designed to provide greater pro- 
tection against inflation, the plan 
will use a bank-trusteed arrangement 
to provide an equity annuity based 
on common stocks as a supplement 
for insurance company annuitics. 
Called a balanced retirement system, 
the plan was developed by Equity 
Benefit Plans, Inc., of Summit, N. J. 

“For five years we had been look- 
ing for a plan especially designed 
for the small concern,” Mr. Carr 
said. ‘The standardized features of 
the balanced retirement system gave 
us the advantage of actuarial and 
economic advice we needed within 
our budget. The combination of an 
equity and a fixed dollar annuity 
gives our employees better assurance 
of security in their old age regardless 
of whether we have long-term intfla- 
tion, level prices, or deflation,” Mr. 
Carr said. 


Divided About Equally 


The Post and Lester Company 
will contribute approximately ten 
per cent of its payroll to the plan, 
according to Mr. Carr. Anticipated 
retirement income will be divided 
about equally between insurance 
company annuities purchased for 
each participant and equity annuities 
supported initially by investments in 
mutual funds to be recommended ly 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

The equity annuity idea is a recent 
development in retirement planning. 
The College Retirement Equities 
Fund, of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, was the first 
such fund in operation. The first 
industrial equity annuity plan wis 
that of the Long Island Lighting 
Company. Both the TIAA-CREF 
and the Long Island Light plans also 
use a balancing of fixed dollar and 
equity investments to provide tlie 
best prospect of suitable purchasing 
power for the retired employee. 
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MISCELLANY 


\ new “flannel board” presenta- 
tion which combines oral and visual 
description to explain the benefits 
of its group insurance and retire- 
ment plans to new employees, has 
heen set up by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
As the speaker explains the benefits 
of the program, cards labelling the 
salient points are displayed to pro- 
vide a visual reminder of the more 
important features. The display 
hoard is covered with flannel to 
which the flannel-backed cards ad- 
here. 

“The development of the new 
method,” according to Ronald R. 
Pariseau, Hancock training director, 
“is the result of many hours of study 
and experimentation. We have long 
felt the need for communicating in 
as clear and concise a manner as 
possible the security program bene- 
fits to new home office members.” 
The flannel board presentation sup- 
plements a booklet which gives more 
detailed information on the plans. 


The greatest baby boom in United 
States history continued unchecked 
through 1953, with the total of 
babies born during the year estab- 
lishing a new, all-time high of more 
than 3,950,000, or 25 per 1000 popu- 
lation, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company statisticians report. 

It was the seventh year in succes- 
sion in which the number of births 
exceeded 3,500,000. The year’s total 
was about two percent higher than 
for the preceding year, and more 
than 50 percent higher than in 1940. 
During the past decade the number 
of babies born reached the “remark- 
able total’ of more than 35 million, 
the statisticians observe. 

Infant mortality during the year 
declined to an unprecedented low, 
estimated at 28 per 1,000 live births, 
which is slightly below the previous 
minimum recorded the year before. 
The 1953 infant mortality rate rep- 
resented a decline of 30 percent 
from that of ten years ago, and of 
nore than 50 percent from that of 
twenty years ago. 
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According to statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany an estimated $1,553,000 mar- 
riages took place in the United States 
in 1953. This was 9.7 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation or two-fifths below the all- 
time high of 16.2 per thousand in 
1946. 

The downswing is explained as 
largely due to the depletion of mar- 
riage eligibles in the population, first 
by the great boom in marriages dur- 
ing 1946 in the years immediately 
following World War II and sec- 
ondly, fewer people are coming of 
age because of the decline in births 
during the 1930’s. 


* * 2k 


lor National Defense, the Amer- 
ican people spent approximately 
$85,000 a minute throughout the 
year 1953. Foreign aid cost $11,000 
a minute. During 1953 the total 
national income was nearly $600,000 
a minute, and out of this income 
taxes were paid to the Federal gov- 
ernment at the rate of $135,000 a 
minute and $38,000 committed to 
state and local tax collectors. The 
American people contributed $8,500 
a minute in religious, charitable and 
educational donations and $17,000 
a minute for alcoholic beverages. 
This report is made by the Family 
Economic Bureau of the Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Following action by New Hamp- 
shire, /’ermont now permits policies 
to be dated back a maximum of six 
months. The new ruling, effective 
December 30, repeals a prohibition 
in force since 1927, 


More Canadians than ever before 
face the future with feelings of fi- 
nancial security as the result of their 
own personally achieved protection 
through the purchase of life insur- 
ance according to George L. Holmes, 
president of The Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. Thrifty 





people in every part of the nation 
continue to regard life insurance as 
the best means of safeguarding the 
family’s financial stability. Canadi- 
ans put in force additional insurance 
on their lives, amounting to about 
$2.5 billions. After making allow- 
ance for death claims and other 
terminations during the year, this 
brings the total of life insurance 
owned by Canadians to some $20.5 
hillions, more than double the 
amount in force at the close of World 
War II. On a per capita basis the 
amount in force works out to about 
$1,370 for every man, woman and 
child in Canada’s estimated fifteen 
million population. The per capita 
figure shows an increase of about 
$350 over the corresponding figure 
for 1948, and about $1250 over the 
figure for fifty years ago. 


While individual citizens were 
purchasing record amounts of new 
insurance, their companies were also 
setting records during 1953 in the 
amounts of money distributed as 
policy benefits. Death claims and 
other benefits amounted to approxi- 
mately $265 millions, about $10 mil- 
lions in excess of the previous record 
set in 1952. 

Housing has always been one of 
the companies’ major avenues of 
investment and their investments for 
this purpose in 1953 were in the 
neighborhood of $350,000,000. This 
represents an increase of nearly 18% 
over the previous year and brings the 
total mortgage portfolios of the 
companies to nearly 25 percent of 
their assets in Canada. This repre- 
sents a more normal pattern com- 
pared with the companies’ invest- 
ment practices of pre-war years. 


A TWENTY-ONE-YEAR OLD GIRL is the 
recipient of the largest award ever 
made by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. under its em- 
ployee suggestion system. Miss 
Loretta Stomsky is $1,000 richer as 
a result of suggesting a new method 
for producing group insurance em- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


ployee booklets, and the company 
figures it has an annual saving of 
$10,000. 


This was Miss Stomsky’s first 
suggestion and her first award. As 
a member of the group sales depart- 
ment, she noticed that the method 
of preparing and printing the indi- 
vidual booklets for group policy- 
holders was both expensive and time- 
consuming. These booklets outline 
the coverages and provisions of the 
group plan and are distributed to 
the employees of the company cov- 
ered by the policy. 


Last year, the company prepared 
over two hundred twenty different 
booklets, each requiring from two 
to three weeks. Since much of the 
material is the same in ail the book- 
lets, Miss Stomsky reasoned that a 
large quantity of standard pages 
could be printed and stocked, thus 
reducing to an absolute minimum 
the number of pages that have to be 
prepared for a particular policy- 
holder. 


Under the new system, the special 
pages are prepared and printed in 
less than five days and then collated 
with the standard pages. The use of 
punched pages and a plastic binder 
expedites this process. The net re- 
sults of this new method are sub- 
stantial savings in annual printing 





CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY °* 
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costs, improved appearance, and re- 
duced preparation time. 

The company’s suggestion system 
was first instituted in 1948, and to 
date there have been 1,950 sugges- 
tions submitted and 508 awards 
made totaling $7,970. Three hun- 
dred seventy six of these awards 
have involved work simplification. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF POLICY on Fed- 
A= social security legislation 
has been drawn up by the executive 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention and the board of directors 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America. The policy statement: 
(1) recognizes that the present dual 
approach to social security for the 
aged through Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance (OASI) and 
the Federal-State old-age assistance 
program (OAA) is preferable to 
any currently proposed alternative ; 
(2) warns of the dangers of over- 
expansion in social security; (3) 
recommends eight modifications for 
adoption; and (4) discusses seven 
legislative proposals which are op- 
posed as undesirable. 


Eight Recommendations 


The recommendations will need 
to be re-examined from time to time, 
the committee points out, saying 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


that “changing economic conditions, 
changing public attitudes and modi- 
fications made in the social security 
legislation itself are among the fac- 
tors making re-examination neces- 
sary.” 

The eight recommended modifica- 
tions of present social security legis- 
lation are: 

(1) Extension of OASI coverage to 
all employed and self-employed per- 
sons, with consideration given to the 
wishes of those groups who do not 
desire such coverage. 

(2) Adoption of an automatic OAS| 
tax-rate formula which would pro- 
duce tax income each year approxi- 
mately equal to estimated benetit 
payments for the year. 

(3) Discontinuance of the OAS! 
lump-sum death payments. 

(4) Exclusion of a limited period «/ 
low earnings or non-coverage froin 
the OASI “average monthly wage” 
computation, in order to prevent de- 
pressed old-age or survivors’ benetit 
amounts due to disability, unemploy- 
ment or other cause. 


(5) Amendment of the OAST test 
of retirement, or “work clause,” so 
as to: (a) Apply to all employment 
and self-employment; (b) avoid the 
present abrupt loss of benefits |) 
providing a gradual reduction oi 
benefits as earnings exceed the per- 
mitted amount. 

(6) Elimination of Section 702 of 
the Social Security Act, which has 
heen interpreted as authorizing prop- 
aganda activities by the Federal so- 
cial security agencies; and deletion 
of the word “insurance” from the 
OASI provisions of the Act. 

(7) Discontinuance of Federal 
grants to states for old-age assist- 
ance, to be accomplished by progres- 
sively reducing the Federal matching 
percentages over a period of years. 
Meanwhile, a return to the 1950 
Federal grant formula, as provide 
by existing law, is approved. 

(8) Technical amendments of tlic 
Federal grant provisions for OAA t) 
assure that states will not be encow 
aged to make excessive payments. 


Oppositions 


The policy statement expresses 
specific opposition to seven current 
legislative proposals, as follows: 


(1) Addition of new types of bene- 
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fits, specifically (a) cash benefits 
during permanent and total disabil- 
ty, (b) cash sickness benefits pay- 
ible for short periods during sickness 
or other incapacity, (c) disability 
henefits amounting to a “waiver of 
OASI taxes” and (d) hospitaliza- 
tion benefits for persons qualified to 
receive OASIT cash benefits. 

2) Increase of the present $75 
monthly earnings permitted benefi- 
‘jaries under OASIT; although the 
statement (point 5, above) favors 
easing of the work clause by placing 
it on a sliding-scale basis. Proposals 
to reduce the present work-clause 
termination age of 75 to 70 are also 
opposed. 

(3) Increase of the present $3,600 
annual tax and benefit base in OASI. 
(4) Adoption or restoration of any 
“increment” provision in the OASI 
benefit formula, on the basis that no 
automatic increase for years of cov- 
ered employment could be helpful in 
determining the benefits needed to 
furnish basic protection. 

(5) Increase of OASI benefit level, 
which is now considered entirely 
adequate to furnish basic protection. 
In particular, proposals to tie benefits 
to the cost of living or to base them 
on the individual’s best 5 or 10 years 
of coverage, are opposed. 

(6) Reduction of the present OAS] 
retirement age of 65, for either men 
or women. 

(7) Liberalization of the Federal 
grant formula for OAA. 


MILITARY SALES 


ITH THE APPOINTMENT of 

Charles D. Dunne, Louisville, 
Kentucky, as its commissioner, the 
Insurance Standards Convention, a 
trade organization representing ma- 
jor insurance companies who write 
military life insurance, officially an- 
nounced the start of the industry’s 
self-imposed effort to weed out the 
evils that now hamper the writing 
of life insurance on servicemen at 
military installations. The Conven- 
tion numbers among its members the 
major companies now writing mili- 
tary insurance. 

Since World War II, friction be- 
tween military commanders and 
agents of military life insurance com- 
panies has steadily increased. The 
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THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
is in step with the times 








It is the constant aim of the owners and the management of the 
Insurance Exchange to keep the facilities and service of Chicago’s 
largest office building thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 

For example, consider elevators. Several banks of Electro-matic 
elevators of the latest design have just been installed in the 
Insurance Exchange. And in line with the trend toward air condi- 
tioning, five floors of the Insurance Exchange South have been 


completely air conditioned. 


1| finest office buildings. 
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These improvements are merely steps in a long range modern- 
ization program. Plans are being made that will still further en- 
hance the prestige of the Insurance Exchange as one of the nation’s 


Your space inquiries are invited and will receive our prompt 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building | 
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L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 























friction has been nurtured by such 
practices as the injection of hidden 
war clauses in policies by a few com- 
panies; duping military personnel 
into the writing of annuity rather than 
life policies which had little, if any, 
life insurance value; and increasing 
stringency of military regulations 
concerning the activities of insurance 
agents and resultant infringement of 
such regulations by agents through 
unauthorized solicitation. The Con- 
vention is the result of this mounting 


unrest. Its purpose is to adopt and 
maintain a code of ethics that will 
govern all member firms in doing 
business with the military and to 
further a harmonious relationship 
between them. The group plans to 
police its own activities to the end 
that no instaliation will have an ex- 
cessive number of agents, and those 
on any installation will be able to 
make a decent living under decent 
and dignified conditions without 
harassing military personnel. 
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A Partial List Of 
Rate & Dividend 
Changes 

All 

Covered In 

The 1954 
Fliteratt Compenad 







New York Life (N.Y.): Dividend scale increased and 
new special Life Paid-Up at 90 (minimum $9,000) 
introduced. One-half page of dividends shown 
in Compend on this policy for 1954. 


Prudential (N.J.): Dividend scale modified. 


National Life of Vermont: New dividend scale in- 
creased 28% over last year. 


Equitable (N.Y.): Revises premium rates for 1954. 


New England Mutual (Mass.): New dividend scale 
increased 16% over last year. 


Southland Life (Texas): Revised rates on 6 leading 
policies. 


Sun Life of Canada: New non-par rates for 1954. 


Travelers (Conn.): New rates for 1954. 


Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.): Dividend scale in- 
creased 9%. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New increased dividend 
scale for 1954. 


Jefferson Standard (N.C.): New non-par rates for 
1954; also dividend scale increased. 


Business Men’s (Mo.): New non-par rates. 


Connecticut General (Conn.): Dividend scale in- 
creased 21%. 


Jefferson Standard (N.C.): New non-par rates for 
1954; also dividend scale increased. 


Pilot Life (N.C.): Non-par rates changed. 


Provident Mutual (Pa.): Dividend scale increased. 





Group Your Orders and Save! 


Calif. Western States Life (Calif.): New non-par 
rates effective Jan. 1, 1954. 


Aid Association for Lutherans: Four new special 
policies introduced. 


Capital Life of Colo.: Introduces new special “Pre- 
ferred Policy” (min. $10,000). 


Conn. Mutual: Reduces Waiver of Premium Dis- 
ability rates. 


Continental American (Dela.): New dividend scale 
increased 21% over last year. 


Continental Assurance (Ill.): New special “Pre- 
ferred Policy” introduced (min. $12,500). One 
additional rage of dividends added to this com- 
pany’s exhibit. 


Great Southern (Texas): Introduces Special “Estate 
Master” policy (min. $25,000). 


= Casualty (Tenn.): New non-par rates for 


Life Insurance Co. of Va.: New rates for Life & 
Term policies for 1954. 





Lutheran Brotherhood (Minn.): New rates for 1954. 
Peoples Life (Ind.): New rates effective Jan. 1, 1954. 
Postal Life (N. Y.): Six new policies introduced. 


This company will go in the Compend this year 
with 2 pages. 





Security Life & Trust (N.C.): New non-par rates 
effective Jan. 1, 1954. 


State Mutual (Mass.): New Preferred Protector 
policy introduced. 


. 


Union Mutual (Maine): 1954 Dividend scale in- 
creased. 


ew State (Tenn.): New rates effective Jan. 1, 


Western & Southern (Ohio): Introduces 2 new 
Modified Life plans. 


World Insurance (Nebr.): Introduces special Pre- 
ferred policy (min. $10,000). 


Security Life & Tr. (N.C.): New non-par rates ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1954. 


Union Central Life (Ohio): New dividend scale. 
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Or, if you prefer, you can 
order directly from Flitcraft, 
with the price of each book 


Once again you can get the 
largest, rock-bottom discount 
by ordering through your 
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MEAN MORE SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Cl itcraft 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE 1954 COMPEND 


gives you the most complete display of policy rates 

and data available. The very latest facts and figures 
. in easiest-to-read form . . . and an enormous 

number of new, extra-saleable special policies. 


Here’s everything new . . . and everything standard, 
too. All the answers in one pocket-sized book. 


Here’s proof . . . black-and-white, uncontestable, 
convincing proof ... of what you can offer to your 
clients that no one else can. Ready to be pulled out 
and shown to your client at the psychological 
moment! 


Covering all those companies writing 98% of all life 
insurance, it gives you all these facts: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance values 


THE 1954 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


... delivers the biggest commissions and surest long- 
term business possible. Why? Because program- 
ming almost always reveals a need for more insur- 
ance. And you can plan your client’s coverage to 
take care of every contingency. 
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(options are frequently liberal- 
ized after policies are issued) 
. .. SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
is more convenient—more ac- 
curate—MORE RELIABLE! 
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One more effective presentation—one more con 
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than pay the small cost of the 1954 
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Evolving Concept—from page 20 


troyed, that “The most lively re- 
sentment is excited by the tyranny 
of pretended benefactors, who 
sternly exact a debt of gratitude 
which they have canceled by subse- 
quent injuries.” In due course, the 
people, as they always do in like 
circumstances, dispensed with their 
pretended benefactors. The pity is 
that the government which gives its 
life in this bad cause, in the giving 
does not undo the evil. It seems 
doubtful that such a plan, once 
started, can ever be discontinued. 


A Horse and Buggy 


A people who have not had experi- 
ence with better forms of insurance 
will accept a uniformly low level 
compulsory government plan. A 
people to whom the automobile is 
‘unknown will accept horse and 
buggy transportation. Let me in- 
dulge for a moment in pure fantasy. 
We know that the horse and buggy 
were not readily abandoned for the 
superior, if they were superior, first 
models of automobile. Though with 
improvement, the automobile inev- 
itably prevailed, its first manufac- 
turers may often have wondered if 
it really would. Now let us suppose 
that while the automobile was in the 
first stages of experimentation, the 
government of the day conceived of 
and executed a great act of intended 
humanitarianism. Knowing that 


ae 


many Americans, having equal 
needs, could not possibly afford a 
horse and buggy, and much less the 
new, funny and expensive horseless 
carriage, suddenly compelled each 
citizen at no direct cost to him, but 
only at the expense of the Treasury, 
to accept a horse and buggy. What 
a day of joy to millions of ordinary 
working people, who would now 
drive in comfort to and from their 
hard day’s labor. 

Let us not pursue, but only men- 
tion that the government would see 
to the upkeep of their transportation 
scheme, repair and replace the equip- 
ment, stable and tend the horses with 
rules and regulations to control mis- 
use and abuse. But what would have 
happened to the automobile? Who 
would have thought to develop and 
improve it, or would have had the in- 
centive to try? Surely not the gov- 
ernment, who on principle, would be 
obliged to supply each one alike, 
should the invention be successful. 
Already pressed by the vastly greater 
cost of their scheme than was antici- 
pated, would they encourage the dis- 
covery of and demand for a vehicle 
many times more expensive? And 
if not, how would the modern 
worker, still .driving a horse and 
buggy, judge the munificence, could 
he glimpse the present? 

Of course, it would not end thus. 
In some part of the world, an un- 
charitable government would have 
abstained from this humanitarian- 


ism. In that backward land, the 
automobile would have developed, 
and from it spread to others. To 
defend our progressive concept of 
equal horse and buggy transportation 
for all, we would surely have had to 
erect an Iron Curtain that our 
workers would not be corrupted hy 
the intelligence that elsewhere their 
neglected comrades had only Chevro- 
lets while others had Cadillacs. 


Endless Experiments 


Surely a fantasy! But what righ 
have we to assume that a like gover: 
ment measure in the financing « 
medical care, would not have simila: 
if not identical consequences? What 
right or reason have we to assunie 
that the new radical concept of 
financing medical care under thie 
force of competitive evolution, will 
not invite endless experiments, many 
of which will fail, but some of which 
will successfully carry us forward 
far beyond anything that even the 
wildest dreamer can today imagine. 
Our faith in the evolutionary power 
of this new concept justifies the belief 
that the old and stagnated govern- 
ment plans of Europe will in time 
have to yield to the new technique. 


-' = T & 


One may ask “In what form will 
this superiority of the competitive 
voluntary concept manifest itself?” 
I answer without the slightest doubt 
“In the quality of medical care for 
our people.” : 


We are accustomed to the belief 
that technological inventions are 
revolutionary in character. \e 
dwell upon the steam engine, elec- 
tricity, the automobile, radio, tele- 
vision, the atom bomb, without a 
thought for the very much more rev- 
olutionary and more far reaching in- 
vention of banking, or of insurance 
in its varied forms. And now, who 
knows but perhaps the voluntary 
financing of medical care. Like the 
principle of the neon light, the 
principle of prepaying medical cre 
was known decades before it was 
first effectively utilized in Ameria. 
Since the first experiment in Teas 
in the effective use of that princij'e, 
we have to date improved our prod- 
uct at least as much as did the manu- 
facturers of automobiles or , radios 
or television, during the first twenty 
years of their enterprise. What is 
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this record of improvement? How 
has the concept of voluntary financ- 
ing of medical care evolved? To 
mention not the innumerable steps, 
but only the great strides: 


(1) The Blue Cross Prepayment of 
Hospital Service Concept; The 
Texas experiment in prepayment of 
Hospital Service started an ava- 
lanche. Plagued by eternal deficits 
because so many of their patients 
could not, or would not, pay their 
bills, the hospitals seized upon the 
prepayment idea and promoted it 
with skill and energy. The pre- 
dominant characteristic of the Blue 
Cross idea was to collect for the 
type and amount of hospitalization 
most frequently required. 


The Primary Concern 


Since in the formation of the 
Blue Cross the hospitals had no in- 
surance objective, their primary con- 
cern was that their collection plan 
would liquidate the bills for the kind 
and amount of hospital service re- 
quired by the vast majority of their 
patients. They were not interested 
in offering facilities for insuring 
such part of a possible loss as the 
prospective insured might desire. 
The hospital was only interested in 
collecting its bill for service ren- 
dered. If it could make sure of this 
as respects the most common case, 
which together made up the high 
proportion of the total service given, 
its concern with the unusual case 
was less because of its lesser finan- 
cial impact upon the hospital. Those 
who demanded better than public 
ward accommodation were usually 
able to pay at least the difference in 
cost, so that the collection plan need 
not apply to this additional service. 

This approach had many defects. 
In the short run they were much 
more than offset by the benefit to 
hospital financing and by the ad- 
vantages, particularly to those of 
low income, of machinery for 
budgeting the cost of hospital care. 
As to the long run, however, the 
Blue Cross concept is predicated 
upon objectionable principles—or if 
you prefer, upon an objectionable 
identity of interest. The objection 
is that the insurer is also the bene- 
ficiary. In other words when a loss 
occurs the insurer pays himself. The 
i‘unds out of which he pays himself, 
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he collects from the insured public. 
Left to himself, at least in theory, 
the more he collects from the public, 
the more he can afford to pay him- 
self as beneficiary. 

What is even more, as many high 
ranking Blue Cross officials have 
publicly stated in recent years, the 
hospital beneficiary is in a unique 
position to influence the amount of 
loss. The insurer is not likely to 
slap himself across the wrists for 





what he himself is doing as bene- 
ficiary. 

(2) Insurance Company Indemnity 
Plan; In the evolution of species, 
many a creature found itself in a 
blind alley. There it remained un- 
able to evolve further or it died out 
and became extinct. But they did 
not all go up a blind alley. Some 
took another road, which though 
over the horizon may itself be a blind 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Evolving Concept—Continued 


alley, first sends off here and there 
a branch to some unknown destina- 
tion, 


Vital Variation 


The Blue Cross went up a blind 
alley. The species itself including 
the Blue Cross branch was preserved 
only because some went down 
another road. The insurance com- 
panies, forsaking most insurance 
principles, introduced nevertheless 
that small but vital variation which 
made the difference between con- 
tinued evolution and _ extinction. 
Adoption of the principle of partial 
indemnity of a loss in place of the 
service concept made the difference. 
It made it possible to separate the 
insurer from the beneficiary—to 
sever the identity of interest. 

As Blue Cross premiums in- 
creased sharply their business be- 
came increasingly vulnerable to in- 
surance company competition. An 
increasing proportion of the new 
business began to go to the insurance 
companies. Blue Cross manage- 
ments began to discover a self- 
interest not wholly identical to the 
interest of the hospital beneficiaries. 
And hospital managements began 
to discover that $1 collected from an 


insurance company benefited their 
revenues quite as much as 70¢ from 
the Blue Cross. 

Here then were the elements that 
made for progress. However wrong 
in principle, in practice, there could 
be little danger to the public in the 
Blue Cross unity of insurer and 
beneficiary so long as there was ef- 
fective competition to force a stand- 
ard of performance. Equally the 
newer technique had to excel in the 
market, or disappear. It impelled 
and was in turn itself impelled to 
improvement. In particular, it had 
to overcome the superficial criticism 
that it was hospital care, not a 
limited sum of money, that a man 
needs when he is in hospital. On 
reflection it is quite clear that entitle- 
ment to the money which will pay 
for hospital care is quite as good as 
entitlement to the care itself—indeed 
better, if as often is the case, the 
money received will pay for better 
care than is provided under the 
service plan. 

(3) Surgical Insurance; Not until 
after the hospital insurance idea, 
both Blue Cross and insurance com- 
pany, had gained substantial public 
acceptance, did insurance against the 
expenses of surgery make its ap- 
pearance. For a stipulated monthly 
premium the insurance company 
would indemnify the insured if he 
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should have the misfortune to re- 
quire surgery. The amount of in- 
demnity would be the fee charged 
by the surgeon up to the maximum 
stated in a schedule for each kind of 
operation. This was one of the great 
forward strides—for it was now pos- 
sible, especially for those with low 
incomes, to secure for a fantastically 
small monthly premium, almost com- 
plete protection against hospital and 
surgical expenses. Not many sur- 
geons would charge a low income 
worker for any operation, more than 
the maximum stipulated in the surg- 
ical schedule. Those with higher 
income, however, might not fare as 
well. 

(4) Medical Service Plans; It was 
scarcely surprising that physicians, 
noting the success of the hospitals 
in collecting hospital bills through 
the Blue Cross, should conceive of a 
like scheme to collect their own bills. 
There was no intent to ameliorate 
loss by means of insurance, Had 
there been any such intent no one 
would have suggested the inclusion 
of even minor medical bills—pay- 
ment of which would place no strain 
upon any person who could pay as 
much as the monthly premium. Be- 
ing as difficult to collect as any other 
bill, they were included. Insurance 
against medical expenses blearily 
saw the light of day. 

The entry of the medical profes- 
sion into the insurance business is 
of itself in no way objectionable. 
The insurance industry has no 
greater right to the surgical—medi- 
cal insurance market than has the 
medical profession—less indeed if 
the medical profession can offer bet- 
ter insurance or equally good insur- 
ance at a lower cost. Let no insur- 
ance man indulge in the dangerous 
luxury of thinking otherwise. 


Undesirable Incentives 


However, the principle of the 
medical service plan itself is objec- 
tional because it harbors undesira)le 
incentives. Since physicians control 
both their own fees and the premitm 
for their insurance plan, they have 
no incentive to decrease premiunis. 
They have, however, a strong in- 
centive to increase them because this 
would permit them to pay themselves 
higher fees out of the augmented 
insurance fund. In all sincerity and 
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friendliness to the medical profes- 
sion, how is it possible to avoid this 
identity of interest so long as the 
insurer is also the beneficiary ! 

\ newspaper editorial some time 
ago, in advocating voluntary hospital 
insurance in preference to a govern- 
ment plan, observed that in the case 
of Blue Cross, if because of in- 
efficiency and waste their premiums 
rise too high, the public can insist 
on efficiency by discontinuing to pay 
their premiums. By itself that is 
not effective protection for the public 
—nor is inefficiency the important 
consideration. The much greater 
and more real danger lies in the fact 
that there is but one Blue Cross or 
Medical Service plan available in 
any given area, and that the hospitals 
or doctors who set the fees for their 
services also set the premiums for 
the insurance plan which pays those 
tees, 


Only Effective Safeguard 


The right not to pay the premium 
if it goes too high is not an adequate 
safeguard. The average man of mod- 
erate income who has come to rely 
upon this insurance for protection 
against heavy medical expenses can- 
not suffer the penalty of loss of that 
protection. The only effective safe- 
guard for the public lies in being 
able to secure alternative protection. 
This safeguard the public does have 
in full measure, only so long as 
insurance company plans which com- 
pete first with one another and then 
with the Medical Service Plans, are 
readily available. It should be of 
real concern to government that this 
wholly necessary competition con- 
tinue and remain aggressive. To 
this end government should vigor- 
ously ferret out and remove any 
discrimination in taxation or super- 
vision which in any way hinders 
competition on equal terms. 

(5) Medical Call Insurance; Let it 
first be said that probably few risks 
are less worthy of insurance than 
so called doctor visits for nonsurgical 
cases. It is incredible that this vast 
volume of minor losses would have 
become the subject of insurance had 
it not been for the Medical Service 
plans which naturally included them, 
since they were collection, not in- 
surance, plans. But to compete suc- 
cessfully, the insurance companies 
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had to offer medical insurance. 
Though it unwisely covers even only 
a few visits to a doctor, this in- 
surance does, however, give required 
protection against the cost of re- 
peated visits to or by the physician 
in case of prolonged illness. 

(6) Major Medical Insurance; 
Even if voluntary medical care in- 
surance got off to a slightly wrong 





start under the influence of the 
Hospital and Physician collection 
schemes, its great virtue lies in its 
capacity for self-correction. Since 
adoption of the indemnity principle 
and the advent of an effective alter- 
native to the insurer-beneficiary 
unity, evolution of voluntary medi- 
cal care insurance, notwithstanding 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Evolving Concept—Continued 


an occasional temporary setback, has 
been assured. It may be that the foot 
has been raised for a very long 
forward stride. 

In major medical we have prob- 
ably come to those insurance prin- 
ciples which give the public adequate 
protection against really perilous 
risks and at the same time avoid the 
wastage of insuring against con- 
tingencies which are no risks at all 
but instead are only common, fore- 
seeable, everyday events like the 
consumption of food or the provision 
of clothes. If the young father needs 
to insure himself against the easily 
foreseeable obstetrical fee, why not 
against the much greater cost of a 
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Twenty - seventh president, 
he led his nation to victory in 
a war to make the world 
“safe for democracy.” Bril- 
liant student of government, 
Wilson envisioned the ultimate 
peace of the world through 
the League of Nations. 


Likewise, because of vision 
the men of the Life of Vir- 
ginia see better things for 
themselves, their policyown- 
ers and their company in the 
broader ownership of life in- 
surance. 


And through this motivation 
they set last year a new rec- 
ord of life insurance sold by 
this 82-year-old company. 








crib, baby clothes, a bassinet and 
expensive baby foods? Prepayment 
or budgeting of these foreseeable 
future expenditures may be com- 
mendable, but the insurance tech- 
nique for doing so is only wasteful. 
Furthermore, it probably diverts the 
limited resources of most low income 
workers from the purchase of in- 
surance against real perils—which 
only insurance can mitigate. 


A Healthy Correction 


Now the emerging principles of 
major medical invite a very healthy 
correction. Excluding the foresee- 
able little expenses which are more 
economically handled without in- 
surance, major medical proposes to 
protect against the really disastrous, 
but less common, misfortunes. Fur- 
thermore, against these heavy losses 
it offers broader protection than a 
combination of the traditional hos- 
pital, surgical and medical plans, 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield or insur- 
ance company, by indemnifving for 
other expenses such as nursing fees, 
which if they are large, are just as 
disastrous to the limited pocketbook 
as surgical fees or hospital charges. 


It may be that we shall come to 
look upon major medical as the most 
significant event to date in the con- 
tinuing evolution of voluntary medi- 
cal care insurance. For the time be- 
ing the approach is to add major 
medical to a basic hospital—surgical 
—medical plan. This is a satisfactory 
beginning. The real opportunity is, 
however, it seems to me, not to add 
to, but to make it embrace and re- 
place these basic plans. 


Like any evolution, that of volun- 
tary medical care insurance has not 
been without self-interest and sacri- 
fice, hope and disappointment, blind 
alleys and open roads, or without 
severe stresses and strains. But it 
is the peculiar merit of the voluntary 
approach that problems can be local- 
ized and resolved by discussion and 
agreement. The tremendous effort 
now going into the study of medical 
care insurance; the correction of 
errors; the removal of defects; the 
interrelationships of hospitals, phy- 
sicians, insurance companies and the 
insureds; the means for extension 
and improvement, and endless other 
matters, augurs well for the future. 





It is of the essence of democracy 
that men have the right to attack 
their problems and to solve them in 
various ways to their varying tastes, 
But more than that—it is certainly 
the most effective, if not the only 
effective means of solving the in- 
numerable and delicate problems of 
medical care insurance. 





It is sometimes suggested that 
it should not require a profit motive 
to call forth the enterprise essential 
to successful evolution of medical 
care insurance. May the day never 
come in America when the motive 
is something other than profit, for 
that will be a bad day for the com- 
mon man. Men have many motives 
more sinister than monetary profit. 
Money is incidental in the motives 
of a Hitler or a Mussolini or a 
Stalin. Power! Power over other 
men, is a motive far more to be 
feared and which at the cost of 
almost all else should have no place 
in the American concept of financing 
of medical care. By comparison the 
profit motive is innocuous indeed. 
Furthermore, we have yet to dis- 
cover a motive more likely in the 
long run to safeguard the best inter- 
est of the public than an incentive 
for profit strong enough to call forth 
keen competition between those who 
offer their goods or services to the 
public. 

The advancement of medical 
science does not reduce the total ill 
health of a nation. Its great power 
to extend the lifetime of the un- 
healthy far outweighs its ability and 
opportunity to restore to good health 
those who would without it continue 
to live in ill health. The healthiest 
nation in the world would be the one 
in which death occurred immediately 
with the first illness. The introduc- 
tion of medical care in such a nation 
would surely be desirable but it 
would increase, not reduce the total 
ill health of the nation. And the 
more it advanced to reduce mortal- 
ity, the more it would increase ‘hat 
total of ill health. 


The expectation that the dem ind 
for medical care will at first rise, 
then level off and finally decline as 
the health of the nation is improved 
by universal medical care is an il- 
lusion. The demand will rise fore- 
ever. The practical problem is by 
whom, at what level, and on wliat, 
shall the ceiling be fixed. The 
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European concept is that it shall be 
fixed by the government, at that 
same level for all which gives the 
optimum political benefit, and on 
such services as some bureau in its 
omniscience determines to be best 
for the people. The rapidly evolving 
American concept already endorsed 
by nearly one hundred million per- 
sons is to let all three be decided at 
once by the people themselves by 
their free demand for such service 
as they will pay for directly, or will 
voluntarily insure against. That con- 
cept will not be denied. But it de- 
mands strong incentives to call forth 
the initiative and enterprise essential 
to its continued evolution and exten- 
sion. Given these it will break 
through the unavoidable and arbi- 
trary limits imposed by government 
control in Europe, to stimulate medi- 
cal science and the quality of medical 
care in America, far beyond our 
fondest dreams. 


UNDERINSURANCE 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANIES and 
Line field representatives were 
strongly urged to play a greater role 
in aiding their policyholders to keep 
their insurance in line with inflated 
values, in an address by New Jersey 
State Senator Malcolm S. Forbes 
before the N. Y. Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 

“Underwriters and their compa- 
nies are custodians of the security 
of millions of wives and children 
and are, in effect, trustees of the 
estates of most Americans today,” 
Senator Forbes said. ‘With this 
situation goes a great responsibility 
to see that what these families 
bought will always do what was in- 
tended at time of purchase.” 

It was pointed out by the Senator 
that, due to inflation, most people’s 
programs have been worth less and 
less every year for some time and 
yet this is not always recognized, 
unless insurance experts point it out 
and aid in replacing the lost values. 

Senator Forbes also said that 
many things which affect the values 
of such things as life insurance are 
frequently matters of public and 
legislative discussion and the life in- 
surance business, on behalf of its 
policyholders, should be on the alert 
to state its opinion, rather than to let 
the issue be lost by default. 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
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COLLEGE REGISTRARS ARE PREPPING 
for new high waves of high school 
grads. 

According to a dean: “A college 


education is expensive. The cost 
for room, board, tuition and books 
may range from about $700 for the 
school year at a state university to 
$2000 or more at some colleges. The 
average cost is about $1200 to $1700. 
Junior colleges are also within this 
range. The student who lives at 
home and commutes can do it for 
considerably less, but his choice of 
schools is limited. When financial 
need is a problem, the student who 
is willing to work and to sacrifice 
should not be deterred; besides 
scholarships, many colleges offer aid 
in the form of loans or in opportuni- 
ties for employment on a part-time 
basis. However, some colleges pre- 
fer that freshmen devote full time 
to their education.” 

There’s more interest than ever 
in educational insurance. Even so, 
don’t neglect family protection, the 
breadwinner’s basic need. 


Cw 
“LET THE WORDS OF MY MOUTH 
and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer.” 

David’s prayer of the 19th Psalm 
moved J. Grove Amos, veteran pro- 
ducer of St. Clairsville, Ohio, to 
suggest it recently as a creed for 
salesmen. Speaking before the Ohio 
Association sponsored second an- 
nual agency management school at 
Kenyon College in Gambria, Mr. 
Amos said, in part: 

“In my thirty-two years of pro- 
viding complete insurance protection 
for my small-town clientele, I have 
observed that the difference between 
failure and success depends on one’s 
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attitude toward fundamentals. Every 
successful insurance man of my ac- 
quaintance has his own combination 
of qualities; but he possesses, as a 
minimum, an active interest in his 
work, a knowledge of his business, 
a friendly concern toward others, 
an absolute sincerity, a confidence 
in his company, his commodity, his 
own competence, and a generous 
share of what I like to call ‘excited’ 
enthusiasm. Excited enthusiasm, or 
an emotional faith in insurance, 
spells success in our business.” 
“Staple articles,” continued Mr. 
Amos, “are sold by ‘clerks,’ who take 
your money for what you wish to 
buy. ‘Sales persons’ will take your 
order and then ask you to buy some 
other article in a counter display. 











“Specialty goods and services are 
sold by ‘salesmen’ who create a cus- 
tomer desire for something that 
would not be purchased in the every- 
day course of events. You know the 
several varieties of ‘salesmen’—the 
peddler with his pack ; the drummer 
with his entertaining story and his 
glad hand; the hit-and-run artist 
who never intends to see you again; 
and the professionally-inspired, ca- 
reer-minded, client-motivated sales- 
man who, instead of crying about 
competition, establishes his own com- 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


petitive pace through his own dili- 
gence. 

“Fortunately for the future of the 
insurance business, the professional 
attitude is rapidly gaining eminence. 
Salesmen of this attitude are at- 
tempting to improve their efficiency 
by preparing for the professional 
designations, by being aware of 
modern aspects of the insurance 
business, by working hard, and by 
maintaining their self-respect and 
their integrity to the public. 

“When you think, selflessly, in 
terms of what your client needs (not 
necessarily of what he wants at the 
moment), and when you put these 
thoughts in words that come from 
a feeling in your heart, then, success 


is yours.” 


PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE in 
capsule: For the surviving partner; 
it prevents forced liquidation, in- 
sures continuation of the business, 
forestalls undesired reorganization, 
guarantees the sale and price, pro- 
vides the cash with which to buy. 
For the deceased’s estate; it keeps 
the widow out of the business, guar- 
antees a full and fair cash price, 
facilitates settlement of the estate, 
protects the family against loss. [or 
the partners while they live; it in- 
sures business stability, constitutes 
a good business investment, helps to 
stabilize the firm’s bank credit. 


~~) 


FIVE MILLION NEW HOMES IN FiVE 
years is the 1949-53 home building 
story. The 1954 family will com- 
prise, typically, two or more chil- 
dren. Ergo: expansion. FHA home 
repair and modernization loans are 
increasing—and so are the oppor- 
tunities for mortgage life. 
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Aetna Life: Alfred H. Cole, formerly a 
supervisor at the Philadelphia agency, 
has been appointed home office agency 
assistant, serving as an instructor in the 
life insurance schools. 

Stanley H. Pursell and Eugene R. Curry, 
yeneral agent and associate general agent, 
respectively, at Reading, Pa., have entered 
into partnership, operating under the 
firm name of Pursell-Curry & Co. 


American Investors Life: Claude C. Cox, 
formerly assistant editor of the Insurance 
Record, has joined this company as public 
relations and advertising director. 


American Mutual Life: Gene Conley, for- 
merly of this company’s Omaha (Neb.) 
agency, has been appointed field super- 
visor. 


American United Life: H. Hartzell Perry 
has been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the reinsurance department. 


Beneficial Life: Kenneth W. Porter has 
been appointed home office field training 
supervisor, and D. Keith Barber named 
general agent at Pasco, Wash. 


Berkshire Life: William S. Shuttleworth 
has been appointed assistant to Robert 
S. Schoonmaker Jr., secretary of the ac- 
cident & health department. 

Alfred F. Patton, formerly with Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, has joined this 
company’s A & H department as super- 
visor of the accident and health benefits 
division. 

Harris W. Arnold has been advanced 
from district manager to general agent at 
Providence, R. 


Connecticut General: William V. Shages 
has been advanced from senior claim 
examiner to Connecticut district claim 
manager at Hartford. 

Robert S. Hillers, returned from military 
duty, has rejoined the Syracuse office. 


Franklin Life: James M. Williams has 
joined this company as Virginia regional 
manager, with headquarters in the newly 
established Norfolk office. Associated with 
Mr. Williams are R. E. Miller as district 
manager and Fred Sawyer Jr., director of 
sales. All three appointees were formerly 
with Acacia Mutual. 

Kenneth E. Buffington, formerly of the 
Union Mutual, has been named district 
manager at Camden, Me. 

Connecticut appointments: general 
agents—at New Haven, Paul L. Kirby, 
until now with the Prudential; at Green- 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


wich, E. M. Nevius, formerly with the 
Life of Virginia: and special representa- 
tive at Hartford—Merwin A. Adelberg, 
heretofore of the Maccabees. 


Great Na ‘ional: Eugene Underbrink has 
joined this company’s Corpus Christi, 
Texas office as an underwriter. 


Great-West Life: Edward A. Palk and 
Gordon P. Rollo have been advanced 
from assistant superintendents of agencies 
to superintendents of agencies. 


Home Life of New York: Robert B. Cun- 
ningham, underwriting secretary, has been 
named head of the underwriting and issue 
department, with Daniel G. Stewart as 
underwriting supervisor. Mr. Cunningham 
succeeds the relinquished (for reasons of 
health) responsibilities of underwriting 
vice president Marshall Cleaves. 

Robert W. Bremner, formerly assistant 
vice president of the home office agency 
department, has been named manager of 
the New York agency formerly headed by 
John H. Evans; and William E. Carn- 
right, formerly special agency assistant, 
appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished New York City agency, temporarily 
headquartered at the home office. 

Appointed assistant managers of agen- 
cies: William W. Stewart Jr., David H. 
Vanderwart and Benjamin E. Herrmann. 


International Life: Allen M. Cain, a life 
insurance instructor for the University 
of Texas, has been appointed manager of 
the Austin office. 


John Hancock Mutual: Albert E. Prouty 
has been named comptroller of district 
agencies. 


Kansas City Life: David S. Laffitte has 
been appointed regional agency super- 
visor at Birmingham, Ala. 


Liberty Life: Appointed: at the home 
office: director of combination agencies— 
W. E. Gantt, with J. C. Harmon and T. H. 
Robelot as associate directors; manager 
of training, combination division—Will 





WANTED—COMPTROLLER—A newly organ- 
ized Midwest stock legal reserve company 
writing ordinary and group life, accident, 
health and hospital, desires experienced home 
office man to assume responsible duties, in- 
cluding supervision of home office operation. 
Box L-80 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
















C. McMasters; assistant director of Ordi- 
nary agencies—J. Burton Webster Jr. and 
agency secretary in charge, agency service 
department—C. F. Dawes. 

In the combination division: managers 
—R. J. Cooper (Kannapolis, N. C.), J. L. 
Paschal (Hendersonville, N. C.) and E. L. 
Price Jr. (Lancaster, S. C.); assistant man- 
agers—G. L. Bissett (Florence, S. C.), 
J. V. Long (Monroe, N. C.), H. C. Morris 
(Charleston, S. C.), J. G. Skinner (Green- 
ville, S. C.), L. E. Sturgeon (Darlington, 
S. C.), J. P. Tankersley Jr. (Sumter, S. C.) 
and E. E. Wessel (Orangeburg, S. C.). 

In the Ordinary division: associate 
manager—Neal Sandy (Tallahassee, Fla.) 
and assistant manager—John Warner 
(Bristol, Tenn.}. 





Life & Casualty of Tennessee: Arnold A. 
Brash has been named to head the newly 
created home office transfer department, 
coordinating weekly premium, ordinary 
and monthly debit ordinary transfers. Mr. 
Brash is succeeded as Mobile, Ala. man- 
ager by P. F. Chisholm, formerly Missis- 
sippi state supervisor. 

E. L. Rader has been appointed man 
ager of the Hot Springs, Ark. district 
recently severed from the heretofore co- 
existent Little Rock district. 


Lincoln National: W. F. Wilson, formerly 
manager of this company’s J. L. Lawrence 
agency, has been appointed Corpus Christi 
(Texas) general agent. 


Manhattan Life: Brothers Thomas W. and 
John V. Earls, formerly of Cincinnati's 
Earls-Blain general insurance agency, 
have joined this company as Cincinnati 
general agents (The Earls Brothers), with 
headquarters in the Ingalls Building. 


Manufacturers Life: William C. Pichler, 
formerly agency assistant at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed home office assistant 
agency superintendent, assigned to the 
agency department’s U. S. division. 


Massachusetts Mutual: C. Ed Tussey, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
at St. Louis, continuing his association 
with Leonard R. Woods, general agent in 
charge. 

Bertram H. Shaughnessy and Herbert 
S. Woods have been named group regional 
managers for the Pacific Coast (Los An 
geles) and the newly established north- 
eastern region (Boston), respectively. The 
northeastern region consists of New Eng- 
land and New York state, excluding 
metropolitan New York and Long Island. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
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Independence Building 4805 S. 24th St. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


James D. McIntyre, formerly district 
group representative at Cleveland, has 
been appointed district group manager at 
Detroit, succeeding resigned Walter J. 
Hurley. 

Other appointments: associate actuaries, 
Ordinary—Norman C. Ford and Harold 
F. Philbrick; assistant actuarial admini- 
strator—Burpee W. Shaw; cashier—Robert 
L. Anderson; tax counsel—Philip C. 
Heady and director of field claims—Allyn 
L. Baker. 

The territory serviced by the Chicago 
regional office has been expanded to in- 
clude the St. Louis and Kansas City 
district offices. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: Ap- 
pointed general agents: for this company 
and the Paul Revere Life—Charles W. 
Thomas, at Dayton; and for the Paul 
Revere Life—Herbert L. Wiggs, at Dallas. 


Mutual of New York: Gerhard A. Munch 
has been appointed assistant general coun- 
sel and is succeeded as assistant counsel 
by Carl F. Hollander; and Dr. Theodore 
E. Plucinski, formerly home office exam- 
iner and medical underwriter, named 
assistant medical director. 

Robert U. Shallenberger, formerly Indi- 
ana general agent for the World Insur- 
ance, has joined this company’s home 
office as training assistant. 


New England Mutual: At St. Louis, gen- 
eral agent Frank M. See, CLU, has entered 
into partnership with his sons-in-law, 
Richard T. Stith, CLU, and F. Russell 
Fette, CLU, formerly agency and_ bro- 
kerage supervisors, respectively. The tri- 
umvirate will henceforth operate as See, 
Fette and Stith, General Agents. 


New York Life: James P. Moloney, assist- 
ant district group supervisor, has been 
named to head the newly established New 
York City group office at 111 Broadway. 
Associated with Mr. Moloney are Robert 
Iliff and Joseph Carberry 

Clifford E. Mahrt, formerly manager 
at Sioux City and Fort Dodge, has been 
appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished Waterloo, Iowa office; J. Curtis 
Lillig, formerly of Denver, has been 
named cashier. 


Northwestern Life: Newcomers appointed 
general agents: Robert L. Akin and Guy 
W. Peeler (both formerly of the Occi- 
dental of California) at Denver and Long- 
mont, Colo., respectively; and Thomas H. 
Baird (formerly with General American 
Life) at Deming, N. Mex. 


Northwestern Mutual: Laflin C. Jones 
has been advanced from executive assist- 
ant to home office director of insurance 
services and planning. 


Occidental of California: Donald F. 
Sweet, formerly with the Beneficial Life 
of Utah, has joined this company as 
general agent in charge of the new Hay- 
ward, Calif. agency. 


Ohio State Life: Russell M. Logan, CLU, 
formerly assistant director of Purdue 
University’s Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute, has joined this company as 
general agent in charge of the newly estab- 
lished Bloomington, Ill. agency; and 
Wayne L. Lewis appointed general agent 







at Columbus, succeeding retired Rudolph 
G. Leuzinger. 


Pan-American Life: Dan B. Keith, \o 
merly assistant manager of the Franklin 
Life’s southeastern division, has been ap- 
pointed .o agent at Mobile, Ala. 
with W. C. Carter as director of sales 


Penn Mutual: M. Baxter Cummings |). 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
at Burlington, Vt., succeeding Alberi | 
Jensen who continues with this agency as 
a consultant and personal producer. 


Prudential: John J. Plumb, formerly hom: 
office head of field training activities, jias 
been assigned to a key position in {his 
company’s south-central operations, \ ith 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Appointed to head respective Pennsyl 
vania operations: Trexler Park distiict 
Allentown—Robert R. Piatt, succeeding 
Clayton F. J. Smeck, transferred to the 
Harrisburg ordinary agency’s Reading 
branch; Horseshoe Curve district oflice. 
Altoona—George M. Gump, replacing 
Fred A. Schuler, transferred to Grecns 
burg; Washington agency—James W. Me 
ritt—relieving upon request (in anticipa- 
tion of his pending retirement) Nat/ian 
Bushnell, who continues with this agency 
as associate manager. 

District office managers appointed: Carl 
L. Ensley, CLU, (South Hills, Pittsburgh) 
and Kurt M. Jaenicke (Springfield, II). 

At the western home office, William R 
Wilson, formerly assistant director of agen- 
cies, and George A. Miller, until now 
training consultant for the field training 
division, have been appointed managers 
of the newly established district agencies 
at Whittier and Long Beach, Calif., re 
spectively. 


Republic National: Malcolm D. Thomas, 
formerly underwriting supervisor for the 
Metropolitan Life, has joined this com- 
pany’s home office underwriting staff. 


Southland Life: D. G. Liggett has been 
assigned home office administrative re- 
sponsibilities and is succeeded as manager 
of the Houston branch by Percy E. Arthur, 
formerly with Great Southern Life. 


State Mutual Life: Ben G. Thayer, for- 
merly head of the Cleveland group office, 
has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga. and 
placed in charge of the southeastern 
territory. 


Travelers: Roger C. Wilkins has been 
appointed vice president of this company 
and is succeeded as secretary of the mort- 
gage loan department by Frederick A. 
Davis, formerly assistant secretary. 

Dr. Charles P. LeRoyer Jr., formerly 
a Beverly, Mass. general practitioner, has 
joined this company as assistant mec ical 
director. 

District group supervisors appoin ed: 
George W. Cheney Jr. (Hartford), Edu rd 
A. Courter Jr. (Milwaukee), Norman A. 
Gallup (Bridgeport), Thomas H. him 
ball (Springfield, Mass.) and Arthu: EF 
Lapres (Montreal). 


United States Life: Jack Dillon has b«en 
appointed superintendent of agencies ‘or 
the midwest division. 


Washington National: Group supervisor 
Frank O. Watt has been transferred from 
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pointed an assistant secretary for this ee ee OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
organizati ‘ . . s NCY OPENINGS IN WISCONS'N, MICHIGAN, 
teal in a Ol Re mt Equities ; ILLINOIS, INDIANA and MINNESOTA 
from Fund. First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in Wisconsin 
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POLICY CHANGES 


Atlantic Life has reduced premium rates 
at most ages for most plans, with the 
greatest reductions at higher ages. Sub- 
standard premiums have also been re- 
duced substantially, with the greatest re- 
ductions at younger ages and_ higher 
ratings. Premium waiver disability rates 
on women, reduced one-third, are now the 
same as for men. Some new contracts are 
a 20-pay retirement income endowment 
at 65, endowments at 19, 20 and 21, 
single premium endowments at ages 17 
through 21, 60 and 65, and single pre- 
mium 10-, 15- and 20-year endowments. 
he rate of interest on premiums paid in 
advance has been raised from 2% to 
214%. 
Bankers Life & Casualty is now issuing 
high indemnity group accident policies 
offering coverage up to $200,000 or more 
to corporations, partnerships and individ- 
uals, providing protection against loss of 
high-salaried or key personnel. Contracts 
may be adapted to all types of businesses, 
including aviation groups and _profes- 
sional athletic teams. This coverage will 
be written only through agents and 
brokers. 


Bankers Life of lowa has reduced pre- 
miums on its income to insured plans, 
has reduced its waiver rates as well as 
making waiver rates apply to males and 
females, and has reduced the premiums 
for the payor disability benefit. Issue 
ages have been extended upward and 
downward for most plans. The distinction 
between “adult” and “juvenile” plans 
has been eliminated, and certain other 
juvenile changes made. Also announced: 
a new dividend scale for the new rates, 
with higher dividends in most cases than 
in 53. Dividend accumulations will re- 
ceive 3.25% interest. 


Bankers National has introduced a new 
“Jumping Juvenile” policy, has increased 
cash values for its preferred risk ordinary 
contract, and has reduced premiums on 
all term policies. The new juvenile con- 
tract provides that each $1,000 issued be- 
fore age 14 increases automatically at age 
21 to $5,000 endowment at 55. Changes 
effective January 1. 


Continental American has liberalized its 
family income and mortgage riders, per- 
mitting conversion to a permanent plan 
of insurance. The family income riders 
are convertible up to 5 years prior to the 


LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE 





HOME IS THE SOUTHEAST 


From the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, you 
will find Liberty Life. And where Liberty Life 


is, there you will find that service comes first. Ps 


In a fertile region, where opportunities abound, the 
Company’s representatives have disproved the old saw 
that “the grass is greener on the other side of the 
fence.” They have found success at home. 

And the Southeast means home. Our branch offices 
are staffed by men and women who serve their friends, 
neighbors, and townsfolk. Service in all matters per- 
taining to Life insurance, that is their business. 


| 








Located in the very heart of the Southeast, Liberty 
Life is proud of its region—proud to have contributed ' 
to its rapid and sound development. Proud to be a part 


of it. 





FounpDeED 1905 





LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR THE FAMILY 









Home Office 


expiry of the family income period; mort- 
gage riders are convertible during the 10 
year period following their issue. 

The new family income riders may be 
attached to a part of the face amount 
of the base policy. Previously the riders 
were attached to the entire base policy. 


Continental Assurance has increased its 
dividend scale. The minimum rate al- 
lowed on settlement options is 3%, ex- 
cept on life income options. 


Equitable Society has reduced its gross 
premium rates on permanent insurance 
forms, effective January 1. Optional modes 
of settlement changes are minor, but a 
joint and 10-year certain option is added. 
Annuity rates have been changed. Thie 
company has also introduced a_ new 
major medical expense policy, replacing 
its in-hospital major expense policy. The 
new contract, applying to accident or 
sickness, at home or in hospital, has a 
deductible of $500, a $7,500 maximum, 
and a co-insurance feature. 

Also announced: a new dividend scale 
for policies issued after January 1, 1954. 
The interest rate on accumulations and 
non-withdrawable settlement options is 
2.75%; on withdrawable funds 2%. 


Fidelity Mutual has continued its divi- 
dend scale. The interest rate on settle- 
ment options is 2.75% or the guaranteed 
rate, whichever is higher; on accumula- 
tions, 3% or the guaranteed rate. 


Imperial Life Assurance has increased 
its dividend scale. The interest rate on 
accumulations and settlement options, 
both withdrawable and non-withdrawable, 


is 314%. 


Lafayette Life has continued its dividend 
scale. The interest rate on accumulations 
is 3% or the guaranteed rate, whichever 
is higher; on withdrawable and non- 
withdrawable settlement options, 2% for 
funds left on deposit and 214% on install- 
ment options. ; 
Lincoln National revised its premiums on 
sub-standard business generally downward, 
there are however, a few increases. The 
change was effective January 1. 


Manhattan Life has introduced new juve- 
nile plans, with a considerable range of 
policies and payor benefits. One payor 
benefit provides for an income for the 
benefit of the child during a specified 
period. Waiver of premium on the child 
is provided automatically. 


Manufacturers Life has revised its single 
premium immediate annuity rates. The 
revised scale is lower for most plans and 
ages, although in a few instances the new 
rates are higher. 


Monarch Life (Mass.) has continued it» 
dividend scale. Interest rate on accumu- 
lations is 3% or the guaranteed rate 
whichever is higher; on withdrawable 
settlement options 2%, non-withdrawabI« 


funds 214%. 


Occidental of California has entered th: 
group major medical field, with a limi! 
of $5,000 per insured person, a new multi 
ple surgical schedule, malignancy benefits 
liberalized to cover recurring claims, and 
a deductible feature limiting losses to the 
family unit. 
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Pacific Mutual has increased its dividend 
scale on older premium-paying policies. 
The scale on newer policies is continued. 


Philadelphia Life has continued its divi- 
tend scale. The interest rate on accumu- 
jations and withdrawable and non-with- 
irawable settlement options is 214% or 
he guaranteed rate, whichever is higher. 

The stockholders of this company, on 
Dec. 15, approved a special stock dividend 
of 624% and sale of additional treasury 
tock to officials and employes of the 
company. An increase in capital stock 
was also ratified. 


Prudential has a new rate book. Rates 
and non-forfeiture values remain un- 
changed, but ratings for many occupations 
are reduced. 

This company has continued its divi- 
dend scale. The interest rate on accumu- 
lations is 234%; on withdrawable and 
non-withdrawable settlement options 3%. 


Security Life & Accident has continued 
its dividend scale. Interest rate on ac- 
cumulations and withdrawable and non- 
withdrawable settlement options is 314% 
or the guaranteed rate, whichever is 
higher. 


Sun Life of Canada has announced 5- 
year renewable and convertible term 
rates for the United States. Age 25— 
$7.61, 35—$9.92, 45—$15.33 and 55— 
$28.21. 


Union Casualty & Life has announced a 
new extended coverage policy for profes- 
sional and business associations. The 
policy supplements current association 
business by extending to 5 years and life 
certain basic sickness and accident policies. 


Union Central has increased its dividend 
scale. The interest rate on accumulations 
and settlement options is 234%, previously 
21% o7 
“72 /o° 


United Life & Accident has reduced its 
substandard premiums for policies issued 
after January 1, 1954. 


SALES 


Bankers Life of lowa: November paid- 
for business amounted to $23,605,319 
(Ordinary $12,922,614), up some 3% from 
52. Sales figures of the first eleven months 
of 53 show $192,904,867 (Ordinary $132,- 
110,523), 2% ahead of the year before. 
Insurance in force picked up $130 million 
during the year totaling a new alltime 
high of $1,913,996,263 (Ordinary $447,436, 
798) at the end of November. 


Business Men's Assurance: Sales for No- 
vember, traditionally Grant Month, hon- 
oring W. T. Grant, chairman and founder 
of this 44-year-old company, were up 
1.7% from the year before to a new all- 
time high. 


Connecticut Mutual: Last year’s paid-for 
business totaled a record-breaking $327,- 
943,466, up 20% from 52, the previous 
record year. Life insurance in force gained 
$207,559,566, showing a year-end total of 
$2,655,263,707. Assets exceeded $1 billion. 


Continental American: Last year’s record 
high production pushed insurance in force 
18% ahead of ’52 to a total of $296,339,- 
521. Average sale for the year: $9,308; 
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Insurance Company 
Stocks 


Many years of close association with leading insur- 
ance companies and the maintenance of primary 
markets in the shares of these companies keep us 
fully abreast of current developments and market 


We are equipped to handle the sale and purchase 
of insurance company stocks in blocks of any size. 
Information regarding leading companies and 
their shares can be obtained by communicating 





CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 


Unitep States GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
InpustRIAL, Pusiic Utitity anp RarLroaD Bonps AND Stocks 
BANK AND INSURANCE Company Stocks 


Distributor 


CHICAGO 
San FRANcISscO 


PitTsBURGH 


Strate AND MunicipaL Bonpbs 


Dealer 














average policy in force: $6,170. More 
than nine out of ten buyers purchased 
insurance for $5,000 or more. 


Equitable Society: Pushing 12% ahead 
of the year before, Ordinary sales during 
53 totaled a record-breaking $1 billion. 
Insurance in force for this 94-yezr old 
company exceeds $20 billion, with assets 
showing better than $6,800,000,000. 


Equitable of lowa: Paid-for business dur- 
ing 53 amounted to $128,370,726, an all- 
time high for this 86-year-older. Year-end 
figures show insurance in force totaling 
$1,300,834,807. December production ac- 
counted for a record-breaking $13,285,- 
932. Chicago’s Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff 
agency was the outstanding agency of the 
year, turning in some $5,238,695 worth of 
new business. 


Fidelity Mutual: Paid-for business during 
’53 totaled an alltime high of $88,290,604 
(up 13.7% from the year before), with 
insurance in force amounting to $807,685,- 
379 (up 7.25%). 


Indianapolis Life: November sales moved 
13.2% ahead of '52. A special one-day 
sales campaign honoring this company’s 
48th anniversary (Nov. 20) accounted for 
a substantial part of this gain. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales during ‘53 
totaled $163,154,573, gaining 6.5% over 
52. Insurance in force, Dec. 31—$1,235,- 
240,245, up $98,573,964. 


Manhattan Life: Sales for November, tra- 
ditionally Edmondson Month, honoring 
vice president Vincent W. Edmondson, 
totaled $14,002,407 (does not include group 
sales). 


Massachusetts Mutual: New business dur- 
ing this company’s annual Quota Buster 
contest (Oct. 19 to Nov. 20) totaled better 
than $78.5 million, a record high for any 
similar period in this company’s history. 


National Life of Vermont: Sales during 
53, totaling almost $160 million, climbed 
17% ahead of the year before to a new 
record high for this 103-year-old company. 


Northwestern Mutual: Last year’s paid- 
for business amounted to a record high of 
better than $500 million. 


Penn Mutual: Karl Bach of San Francisco's 
Forrest J. Curry agency has been credited 
with the rather distinctive achievement of 
having been the first producer in this 
company’s 106-year history to write more 
than $3 million worth of business in one 
year (1953). 


57 
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they had subscribed for. And it 
probably can be demonstrated that it 
made an error by calling upon these 
institutions for only 20% of their 
subscriptions. Similarly, it may well 
be that the Federal Reserve, during 
the early part of the year, pursued 
a restrictive credit policy too se- 
verely and too long, not fully realiz- 
ing how delicate an instrument open 
market policy can be. 

If these were errors, however, 
they were errors of procedure—not 
errors of principle. 

One of the principles involved 
was the advisability and necessity of 
starting a sound refunding program 
even though in a modest way. It 
was a principle that should, and did, 
have the approval of those who be- 
lieved in a stable, honest and sound 
dollar. Whether this start of the 
Treasury’s refunding program could 
have been handled better technically 
is beside the point. The fact re- 
mains that this first attempt received 
a black eye in the market place. 






Additional General Agency 


available in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
MM » lowa, and Florida. 5 


R. E. Imig, 
Agency Vice-President 


Many considered it a fiasco. Almost 
immediately those who favor a soft 
dollar and those who believe expe- 
diency to be the first law of politics 
started bellyaching. 

A reception such as that given to 
the new government bond issue in 
May is not to be regarded lightly. 
It makes just that much more diffi- 
cult all future refinancing opera- 
tions. 

In the long run, a disorganized 
bond market, particularly when it 
extends to government bonds, is 
good for no one. It may present an 
opportunity temporarily for a few 
lucky purchases at bargain prices, 
but that should cause satisfaction 
only to those who are unable to 
look beyond their noses. We who 
believe in a sound dollar, and we 
who are trying to serve our policy- 
holders’ best interests, must assist 
in seeing to it that there is no repeti- 
tion of such a situation. 

Life insurance companies in the 
aggregate represent the largest pool 
of new long-term savings in the 
country, the net savings flowing in 





A full line of life policies with attrac- 
tive term riders that offer liberal 
provisions. 


Complete Sickness, Accident and 
Hospital coverage with 9 new stream- 
lined policies. 


Home Office training schools. 
Career contracts. 


Production clubs, conventions, 
awards, excellent sales aids. 


A GENERAL 


AGENCY 


COMPANY 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


to us averaging nearly half a billion 
dollars monthly. I am certain it 
would have taken only a modest 
amount of courageous buying to 
have halted last May’s disorderly 
retreat of the government bond mar- 
ket. Courageous buying could have 
accomplished this long before the 
rout became so pronounced that the 
whole monetary policy of the new 
administration came under heavy 
political and business fire. I wonde: 
if we fully recognized the challenge 
of that situation to our business 
statesmanship, and if we realize 
how our dollars could have helpe: 
in the preservation of an orderly 
market and the Treasury’s new debt 
policy. 

We in the life insurance business 
believe in private enterprise. We 
believe in a minimum of govern- 
ment interference. Unless these be- 
liefs are hollow, we must be willing 
to back our beliefs aggressively by 
positive action. We must be ready 
to take the lead rather than to wait 
for the leadership of others, much 
less the lead of a government agency. 
We have vital interest in an orderly 
government bond market. We have 
vital interest in the successful re- 
financing of the national debt. And 
so we must be ready to protect that 
interest and not wait, as so many 
with little courage did last spring, 
for the Federal Reserve or someone 
else to come to the rescue. 


I want to make it absoltitely clear 
that I am not suggesting that life 
insurance companies purchase noth- 
ing but government bonds. Nor 
need they make any great departure 
from their broad policy regarding 
diversification of investments, Nei- 
ther am I suggesting that they 
should purchase any government 
bonds that fail to meet their invest- 
ment requirements. Nor am I sug- 
gesting that they underwrite the 
price of government bonds, inclu: 
ing the new 314’s, at a perpetu:! 
price of par or better. 

What I am suggesting is that w° 
should do our share, perhaps mor: 
than our share, in supporting tl: 
Treasury’s program of obtaining a: 
honest dollar by recovering fron 
past inflationary practices. I an 
suggesting that we participate liber 
ally in the purchase of new Treasur) 
offerings that meet our require 
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ments, even though such participa- 
tion may reduce our overall rate of 
earnings by a very slight fraction. 
And I am suggesting that we should 
not be hesitant in utilizing some of 
our resources courageously, to mini- 
mize temporary conditions of dis- 
organization that may occur from 
time to time in the government bond 
market, 

I mentioned earlier that, in a de- 
mocracy, monetary management 
tends to be a one-way affair, be- 
cause it never can be completely re- 
moved from the influence of politics. 
It is all the more important, there- 
fore, that responsibility for execut- 
ing a sound monetary policy should 
not rest entirely with the Treasury 
or the Federal Reserve. This re- 
sponsibility should be shared by pri- 
vate enterprise dedicated to the pub- 
lic welfare. We should not fear 
giving full and enthusiastic support 
to the Treasury’s policy, merely be- 
cause some prophets of doom tell 
us that moderate credit restriction 
and higher interest rates will bring 
on a business depression. We should 

int out that the pursuit of sound 
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Its Name Indicates Its Character 


In adopting the name of Abraham Lincoln, this 
company assumed the responsibility of meas- 

uring up to that great name in character, 
integrity, and thoughtful, human service— 


in its relations with its representatives 


The 


as well as with the public. 


ENL is geared to help its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its (Character 








monetary policies elsewhere in the 
world has not brought on depres- 
sion, but has fostered business im- 
provement. This is notably true in 
Canada, England, the Low Coun- 
tries, and West Germany. We 
should point out that interest rates 
in this country today are still ex- 
tremely low _historically—in fact, 
lower than in any other major na- 
tion in the world except Switzerland. 

I feel that perhaps I may be ac- 
cused of preaching a sermon, which 
is obviously something no one in 
any business should do. That cer- 
tainly has not been my intention. I 
do, however, feel very strongly that 
we in the insurance business, with 
our great public trust, must think in 
terms of statesmanship rather than 
expediency. Our directors, our fi- 
nance committees, and our senior 
officers must not think in terms of 
day-to-day decisions that may be 
good for this year’s earnings and 
this year’s dividends, but rather in 
long-range terms of what is going to 
be good for our policyholders, our 
business, and our country five, ten, 
and even more years away. We 


must lose no opportunity to prove 
by our actions that we are worthy of 
the trust the American people have 
shown in us. We must lose no op- 
portunity to impress upon the Amer- 
ican public the constructive role 
which we are playing in our country 
through the investment of their sav- 
ings. 


UNDERWRITERS AID 
LIBRARY 


ee LIFE UNDERWRITERS Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey 
recently aided the Newark Business 
Library with funds to be used for 
purchases of books to supplement 
the library’s collection. The Newark 
Business Library is said to be the 
first business library in the country, 
and gives wide practical service to 
the business community. The No- 
vember issue of the library’s publi- 
cation, Business Literature, was de- 
voted entirely to life insurance and 
personal economics. Information 
about the publication may be secured 
from the library, 34 Commerce 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
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ATLAS... 


. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we er content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our “espe satan “Ae 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, = 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, Ss 
Texas and Washington. Write to— A=: 





insurance ‘ ) Gompany 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


II 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, JR., sacsinear 














New Paid Business Sets Record 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s 
Field produced a record high of over 
$88,000,000 new business in 1953. 


Life Insurance in force over $807,000,000; 


assets over $280,000,000. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 











COMPANY CHANGES—from page 9 


Continental Union Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Licensed April 10. 

Corpus Christi Life Insurance Company, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Licensed July 28 with $25,000 capital 
and $15,000 surplus. 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Life Insurance 
Houston, Texas: Licensed March 12. 

Dallas American Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed May 6 with $25,000 capital and $12.- 
500 surplus. 

Detroit Mutual Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich.: 
Converted from cooperative assessment to mutual legal 
reserve basis effective December 16. 

Empire State Life Insurance Company, Dallis 
Texas: Licensed February 9 with $25,000 capital a 
$12,500 surplus. 

Employees Security Insurance Company, Grad 
Prairie, Texas: Licensed May 13 with $50,000 capi'al 
and $25,000 surplus. 

Estate Life Insurance Company, Amarillo, Tex:s 
Licensed April 3. Capital $25,000, surplus $25,000. 

Eureka Life Insurance Company of America, Wichita 
Falls, Texas: Licensed April 20 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. 

Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corporation, Rich: 
mond, Va.: Licensed November 16 with $252,000 cap 
ital and $168,000 surplus. Formed by interests identi- 
fied with Markel Service, Inc., it will credit life and 
accident and health coverage. 

First Mutual Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Inc., Richmond, Va.: Licensed June 30. 

First National Insurance Company, Columbia, S. C.: 
Charter revived and company was relicensed February 
3. Title was revised to Industrial Life Insurance Com- 
pany, March 6. 

First National Mutual Life Insurance Company, |)al- 
las, Texas: Licensed June 23. . 

Fort Worth Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed May 6. Capital $25,000, surplus $12,500. 

Freedom Life Insurance Company, Greenville, S. C.: 
Licensed March 31 with $100,000 capital and $10,400 
surplus. 

General Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Licensed September 4. 

General Fidelity Life Insurance Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Licensed October 29 with $200,000 cayiital 
and $105,000 surplus. 

Good State Life Insurance Company, Galves'on, 
Texas : Licensed March 9 with $25,000 capital and $'2,- 
500 surplus. 

Great Charter Insurance Company, Arlington, Tes 1s: 
Licensed May 27. Capital $25,000, surplus $28,125 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company of Texas, Da! as. 
Texas: Licensed November 10 with $25,000 capital «ind 
$12,500 surplus. 

Home Guaranty Life Insurance Company, Dai as, 
Texas: Licensed January 13 with $100,000 capital «nd 
$50,000 surplus. 

Houston American Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed February 10 with $25,000 cap tal 

and a similar amount of surplus. 
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Houston Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed May 6 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
500 surplus. ‘ 

Houston Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed January 5. At inception it 
absorbed the Houston Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a local mutual aid association. 

Independence Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Entered life insurance field in December. Pre- 
viously company had written disability only. 

independence Insurance Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Licensed May 21 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
500 surplus. 

Independence Life Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Licensed in March, At inception it absorbed 
Insurograph, Inc., and Independence Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

International Service Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed May 5 with $100,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus. 

Interstate Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed February 4 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus, 

Investors Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Lubbock, Texas: Licensed December 15. 

Liberty General Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas : Licensed April 27 with $25,000 capital and $25,- 
000 surplus. 

Life Insurance Company of America, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Licensed July 7 with $107,000 capital and similar 
amount of contributed surplus. 

Mercantile Securities Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: Licensed June 16 with $1,000,000 capital 
and $2,000,000 surplus. Effective July 17, title was re- 
vised by changing “Securities” to “Security.” 

Merchants Mutual Life Insurance Company, Denton, 
Texas: Licensed February 18. 

Mid-American Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas: Licensed March 10 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Mid Texas Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed July 21. 

Midwestern Security Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: Licensed November 27 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. 

Monument Life Insurance Company, Pasadena, 
Texas: Licensed February 25 with $25,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. 


Morris Plan Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, | 
Texas: Licensed June 22 with $40,000 capital and $20,- | 


000 surplus. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Incor- | 


porated, Richmond, Va.: Licensed in May. Represents 


conversion of Mutual Life Insurance Association, a 


fraternal. 

North Texas State Life Insurance Company, Denton, 
Texas: Licensed October 19 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Northeastern Life Insurance Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y.: Licensed May 18 with $300,000 
capital and $200,000 surplus (increased to $600,000 and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


$121,500,000.00 of life insurance 
in force, exclusively among offi- 
cers (and their families) of the 
Armed Services, exclusively sold 
through our own agents who 
all have military service back- 
grounds. 


Board of USL Directors 


@ GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 
@ VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, 
U.S.C.G., Ret. @ VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. 
WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. @ MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
@ BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, 
U.S.M.C., Ret. @ COLONEL HARRY R. Mac- 
KELLAR, U.S.A., Ret. @ COLONEL F. GRAN- 
VILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President @ 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 
@ LLOYD M. BAUMAN, Vice President 


























Extra Features At No Extra Cost! 
IN NEW YORK—HOTEL SHELTON OFFERS: 


7 FREE TELEVISION IN EVERY ROOM 
qv FREE USE OF SWIMMING POOL 


1200 ROOMS WITH BATHS 


Single from $5.00 
Double from $8.00 


A smart, East Side location in the 
GRAND CENTRAL zone. Newl 
decorated! Extra features at N 

EXTRA CHARGE include televi- 
sion in EVERY ROOM, swimming 
pool, library, solarium, sun terrace 
overlooking thrilling skyline views. 
C. FITZGERALD, Resident Manager 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE at 49th Street NEW YORK 
IN THE GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 
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Life Underwriter 
Training Council 

is doing a great job 
for Life of Georgia. 
200 of our fieldmen 


are now taking courses. 





Last year 

Life of Georgia 

had 300 enrollees — 
the fourth largest 
company group in 
the entire country. 

















Over a Billion Dollars Life Insurance in Force 





SUPPORT JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT IN YOUR City! 














“All men 


are endowed 


. . life, - 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”*~ 


with certain inalienable rights . 


JEFFERSON'S wise thinking, spurs into action the 
man eagerly looking for a profitable achievement 
of future happiness. If you are a man like this and 
capable of general agent respons bility—National 
Reserve Life offers you real opportunity. In the 
rich region west of the Mississippi, our one hundred 
and fifty-five million dollar company is currently 
moving forward in a dynamic expansion campaign. 
Correspondence and exchange of information will 
be held in mutual confidence. Be wise—send now 
for complete information without obligation, to 
help you achieve success in, “life, liberty, and the 


pursuit of happiness! 
Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
eee 
— LIFE TSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


$400,000 respectively on September 1). Formed by 
interests identified with the Trygg group of insurance 
companies of Sweden, it accepts only brokerage busj- 
ness. 

Old Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas: Licensed March 26. 

Old Faithful Life Insurance Company, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. : Licensed July 27 with $94,€00 paid in capital and 
$106,425 contributed surplus. Subsequently by sale of 
additional shares capital was raised to $116,520 and 
$24,660 was added to surplus. 

Old Security Life Insurance Company, Kansas C ity, 
Mo.: Licensed January 12 with $100,000 capital and 
$25,000 surplus. Writes credit life insurance exclu- 
sively. 

Pan Coastal Life Insurance Company, Mobile, Ala.: 
Licensed August 6 with $100,000 capital and $10 000 
surplus. 

Patriot Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.: 
Licensed February 19 with capital and surplus of $1- 
000,000. Formed by C.I.T. Financial Corporation it 
specializes in reinsurance and creditor life insurance. 

Petroleum Life Insurance Company, Midland, Texas: 
Licensed October 9 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, | nd.: 
Licensed July 3 with $100,000 capital and $200,000 
surplus. 

Postal Life and Casualty Insurance Company oi 
Texas, Dallas, Texas: Licensed January 13 with $25, 
000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

The Poulsen Insurance Company of America, Chi- 
cago, IIl.: Licensed October 7 with $100,000 capital and 
$62,000 surplus. Only accident and health and surgical 
and medical coverage is written. 

Provident American Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed March 27 with $25,000 capita! and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Reliance Life Insurance Company of Texas, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed December 7 with $34,500 capital and 
$17,250 surplus. 

Rix Life Insurance Company, Lubbock, Texas: Li- 
censed March 17 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

St. Paul Hospital & Casualty Company, St. |’aul, 
Minn. : Licensed November. 

San Antonio Fidelity Life Insurance Company, |al- 
las, Texas: Licensed May 6 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Security Savings Life Insurance Company, D: las, 
Texas: Licensed November 13 with capital and surplus 
of $278,000. 

Security Standard Life Insurance Company, D: llas, 
Texas: Licensed October 30 with $100,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 

Southern Provident Life Insurance Company, Dailas, 
Texas: Licensed January 26 with $119,460 capital and 
$97,300 surplus. 

Southern Republic Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed June 1 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 
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Southern Union Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas: Licensed February 26 with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Southwest Capitol Life Insurance Company, Fort 
\Vorth, Texas : Licensed December 3 with $41,980 capi- 
tal and a similar amount of surplus. 

Southwest Republic Life Insurance Company, Fort 
\Vorth, Texas: Licensed April 22 with $25,450 capital 
and $44,550 surplus. 

States Life Insurance Company of America, Fort 
\Vorth, Texas: Licensed February 9 with $25,000 
cxpital and $12,500 surplus. 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company, Allentown, Pa.: 
Licensed June 30 with $300,000 capital and $150,000 
surplus. 

Sunland Golden Life Insurance Company, Cisco, 
Texas: Licensed February 2 with $100,000 capital and 
$72,500 surplus. 

Texas Star Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed May 6 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Union Bankers Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas: 
Licensed April 6 with $275,000 combined capital and 
surplus funds. 

United Liberty Life Insurance Company, El Paso, 
Texas: Licensed December 22 with $100,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus. 

United Service Insurance Company, Laurel, Miss. : 
Licensed in November with $25,000 capital and $5,000 
surplus. Writes industrial only. 

United World Life Insurance Company, El Paso, 
Texas: Licensed September 16 with $25,000 capital 
and $12,500 surplus. 

Universal General Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed January 9 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Washington Life Insurance Company of America, 
Lafayette, La.: Converted to stock company December 
1 with $170,000 capital and $85,000 surplus. Since 
December 1, 1952, it had operated as the Washington 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Western Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Lubbock, Texas: Licensed August 26. 

Western Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, Den- 
ver, Colo.: Licensed January 5 with $202,200 capital 
and similar amount of contributed surplus. 

Western Republic Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas: Licensed March 4 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Western States Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: Licensed April 1, with $28,838 capital and a 
similar amount of surplus. 

Westminster Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas: 
Licensed March 9 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 


surplus. 


Title Changes 


American Country Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Adopted title “South Coast Life Insur- 
ance Company” concurrent with absorption of that 
company on December 1. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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wHen YOU succeep 





The entire New World Life organization 
is keyed to the principle: 

“YOU must succeed 

if we are to succeed” 
Our friendly staff, our complete line of 


up-to-date contracts is geared to help 
you sell. 





ROY L. McGINNIS 
President 





New World Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 HOME OFFICE: New World Life Building 
| Seattle, Washington 











ASSETS $28 MILLION, INSURANCE IN 








FORCE $124 MILLION 








. . . because you're looking at sales! 
Sell our new non-can Accident-Sickness- 
Hospitalization Policy — now separate 
from Life, now combined with Life. 


If you're looking for Sales, write today! 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED; 


INSURANCE COMPANY ;3% 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 








Concord, New Hampshire 























EVERY MEMBER 
of the 


FAMILY 


The bulk of the protection should be 
on the life of the income-producer of the 
family, of course. 

But the uncertainty of the future ap- 
plies to every member of the family, and 
the death of any one of them brings an 
economic shock greater today than ever 
before. 

We have always offered Life Insurance 
on every member of the family, including 


the baby. 


Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


























\ Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


This We Believe 


That a new and modern compensation 
plan is necessary for qualified under- 
writers to meet present day economic 
conditions. We have such a plan. 


That it is our responsibility to pursue a 
policy of expansion that will provide 
ample opportunity for our field men 
who may become interested in mana- 
gerial positions. 

That it is our responsibility also to pro- 
vide career contracts, liberal first year 
commissions, vested renewals unsur- 
passed, bonus on quality business, and 
an attractive retirement plan. For 
more information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 












_ cago, Ill., May 26, 


Citizens Security Life Insurance Company, Lubbock, 
Texas: Adopted title Central American Life Insurance 
Company, September 22. 

Employees Security Insurance Company, Grand 
Prairie, Texas: Added the word “Life” to its title ef- 
fective August 3. 

First National Insurance Company, Columbia, S. C.: 
Reactivated and changed name to Industrial Life In- 
surance Company, March 6. 

Great Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.: Revised title to Jackson Life Insurance 
Company, June 19. 

Mercantile Securities Life Insurance Company, Da:l- 
las, Texas: Revised title by changing “Securities” to 
“Security” effective July 17. 

Metropolitan Credit Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Name changed to Consolidated General Life 
Insurance Company, January 5. 

Metropolitan Mutual Assurance Company of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.: Revised title to Chicago Metropolitan 
Mutual Assurance Company on March 16. 

National Life & Hospital Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbia, S. C.: Revised title to Investors Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company on January 2, 1954. 

North Texas State Life Insurance Company, Denton, 
Texas: Title revised to North American Union Life 
Insurance Company, December 8. 

Security State Life Insurance Company of Idaho, 
Boise, Idaho: Revised title to Continental Life and 
Accident Company, June 9. 


Retired Companies 


Admiral Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.: Re- 
insured by Prudence Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. as of June 30. 

Central American Life Insurance Company, Lubbock, 
Texas: Merged with Citizens Security Life Insurance 
Company, Lubbock, effective September 1. Latter 
company subsequently adopted title “Central American 
Life Insurance Company.” 

Commerce Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Reinsured by Commerce Life Insurance 
Company, effective September 1. 

Dixie Security Life Insurance Company, Sum‘ter, 
S. C.: Reinsured by Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. early in 1953. 

East Louisiana Burial & Relief Association, Ham- 
mond, La.: Purchased by Security Industrial Insurar:ce 
Company, Donaldsonville, La. 

Founders Mutual Life Insurance Company, Houst.1, 
Texas: Reinsured by Commerce Mutual Life Ins''r- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas, effective May 1. 

Gillespie County Reserve Mutual Life Insura:ce 
Company, Fredericksburg, Texas: Reinsured by Grvat 
Western Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
effective May 1. 

Interstate Reserve Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill.: Reinsured by Globe Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
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Kansas Burial Insurance Company, Wichita, Kansas: 
All policies reinsured by Sunflower Burial Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Military Personnel Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Reinsured by American Investors Life Insur- 
arice Company, Dallas, Texas, April 17. 


National Mutual Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas: Reinsured by Armed Forces Life In- 
surance Company, Seguin, Texas, June 22. 


Peel Jackson Burial Association, Corpus Christi, 
Texas: Reinsured by American Guaranty Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Austin, Texas, March 31. 


Ray Crowder Service Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Reinsured by Southern Bankers Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, March 31. 


Service Life-Health Insurance Company, Jackson, 
Miss.: Reinsured by United Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 11. 


South Coast Life Insurance Company, Beaumont, 
Texas: Consolidated with American Country Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, Texas, December 1. Latter 
company concurrently adopted title “South Coast Life 
Insurance Company.” 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Aetna Life (Conn.): Olcott D. Smith, partner in the 
law firm of Day, Berry and Howard, succeeded John 
O. Enders, resigned. 


Equitable Society, N. Y.: Harold H. Helm, presi- 
dent, Chemical Bank and Trust Company. 


General American Life (Mo.): Preston Estep, presi- 
dent of Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis; and 
Sidney Maestre, chairman of the board, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 


Guardian Life (N. Y.): Charles Hill Jones, senior 
vice-president and member of the general adminis- 
trative board, Manufacturers Trust Company. 


Mutual of New York: Robert P. Koenig, president 
and director, Cerro de Pasco Corporation. 


Northwestern National Life (Minn.): Totton P. 
Heffelfinger, president, Van Dusen-Harrington Co. 
and Alfred M. Wilson, executive vice-president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., replaced 
Frank T. Heffelfinger and Thomas F. Wallace, re- 
signed. 


Philadelphia Life: Ridley Watts, executive vice- 
president and director, Spartan Mills Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Phoenix Mutual (Conn.): James C. Hullett, presi- 

dent, Hartford Fire Insurance Company and Lau- 
rence J. Ackerman, dean of the business school at 

University of Connecticut replaced Leon P. Broad- 

hurst and Henry C. Perkins who became members 
' the advisory council. 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $82,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 ... The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Each of us in the life insurance busi- 
ness has a continuing responsibility: 
to render professional services to the 
millions of free Americans who 
stand to benefit by our counsel. Let 
us not neglect our responsibilities— 
and our opportunities. 











YOUR COMPANY 














Did you ever stop to think that just about 
the only direct contact your policy owner ever has 
with your Company is through you? 


Both you and your Company are judged by the job 
you do. Your policyholder looks to you for the 
proper handling of his life insurance affairs. 
Your Company backs up the promises you sell. 


This confidence—or prestige—or whatever you call it, 
does not come easily. It must be earned through 
conscientious service, backed up by thorough 
knowledge of your product. 


Thousands of times each day—all over the country — 
you and your fellow underwriters are representing 
your companies to the American public. 
The combined result of your efforts is 
overwhelmingly satisfactory. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


President Celebrates 60th Anniversary 


On December 26th last, President Montgomery cele- 
brated his Diamond Anniversary as directing head of 
the company. This is an achievement which is un- 
matched in the entire life insurance industry, according 
to the company. There have been cases where men have 
been associated with a life insurance company for a 
similar period of time but so far as they know, no man 
has ever been the directing head of an organization for 
sO many years. 


AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


New President Appointed 


Richard Rhodebeck has been appointed president. He 
was formerly president of the United States Life In- 
surance Company in New York. This company special- 
izes in the writing of business abroad in United States 
dollars and other stable currencies. 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Forms Special Division 


The company has formed an Aviation and Special 
Risk Division directed by William G. Burns, to write 
group contracts in the comparatively unusual field of 
high indemnity accident policies. 

The company says, that only four or five companies 
in the United States write any volume of high indem- 
nity group accident policies. All contracts will be writ- 
ten through agents and brokers. Group policies giving 
coverage up to $200,000 or more will be offered to 
corporations, partnerships and individuals, providing 
protection against loss of high-salaried or key per- 
sonnel. 
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The high indemnity accident business gained its 
greatest impetus during World War II, when protec- 
tion was needed for foreign correspondents, dignitaries, 
etc., whose travel and activities made them ineligible for 
ordinary coverage. 


CANADA LIFE Assurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 


Promotions 


W. J. Adams, formerly assistant to the president’s 
secretary, has been named vice-president and secretary, 
and A. H. Lemmon, formerly treasurer, becomes vice- 
president and treasurer of the company. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Staff Promotions 


Six promotions have been made by the board of direc- 
tors of this company. Advanced were Frank G. Snel- 
grove to farm loan secretary; George A. Scheidler to 
city loan secretary ; and Edwin F. Schwobel to financial 
secretary. Also advanced were Wilfred S. Burt to 
supervisor, tabulating department; William D. Carter 
to supervisor of income settlements; and Edward 
Orchard to assistant supervisor of city loans. 


DETROIT MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Converted to Legal Reserve 


The plan of operation of this company was changed 
from a cooperative assessment to a mutual legal reserve 
life basis effective December 16, 1953. Formed in 1941, 
the company writes ordinary and industrial life insur- 
ance, as well as accident and health coverage in the 
state of Michigan. 
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Sage Focilig fo Peston 
St. Louis 


A peer among modern hotels . . . immaculate, 
bright, cheerful guest rooms with private ‘tub and 
shower . . . air-conditioned. Complete catering and 
convention facilities for functions large or small. 


w= De SOTO 


g AT 11th AND LOCUST STREETS 


Homer McLaughlin, Mgr. 


Coffee Shop and 
La Petite Room 
for excellent food. 
De Soto Tap Room 
for fine beverages, 


Garage service 
Moderate rates 


“4 


Phone Central 8750 
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CHARTERED 
1858 





Man’s desire 


to provide protection is as 
old as life itself 


MONUMENTAL 


has been meeting that desire 


for almost 100 years 








MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Charles & Chase Streets—Baltimore 















THE GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company 
of America, New York, New York 


Home Office Promotions 





The following promotions and appointments became 
effective January 1: Daniel J. Lyons, administrative 
vice president ; Burgh S. Johnson, administrative vice 
president and controller; Irving Rosenthal, vice presi- 
dent and actuary ; Edward C. Zeiger, associate actuary ; 
Peter M. Tompa, associate actuary ; Paul E. Van Horn, 
C.L.U., agency director; and Henry P. Stral, assistant 
counsel. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elects Vice-presidents 


Three vice presidential elections have been made by 
the Board of Directors of the company. They are: 
John F, Walsh, vice president; John H. Evans, vice 
president and manager of agencies; and Owen C. Lin- 
coln, vice president. In addition, the Board appointed 
Francis H, Low assistant to the president. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS Order, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Reinsurance Considered 


A proposed contract of reinsurance of the life, sick- 
ness and accident insurance has been submitted to the 
referee appointed by the Court. Pending court ap- 
proval of the insurance contract, insured members 
should pay all premiums directly to the National Office 
of the Order at 80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. if 
they desire to continue their insurance. Atcording to 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New York, liquida- 
tor, all Lodges of the Society have been dissolved and 
no dues or assessments are due the National Office or 
the local lodges. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Elects New Officers 


To succeed Carl A. Ploch, E. Kirk McKinney, 'r. 
was promoted from assistant treasurer to treasur: 
Burl W. Miller was elected assistant secretary and —. 
Virgil Buckler appointed actuary. 









in 


KENTUCKY HOME Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
Elects New President 


Ellsworth Regenstein, president since 1935, at his 
own request, has retired to become president emeritus, 
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elfective December 31, 1953. He will continue a member 
ot the Board of Directors and of the executive and 
finance committees of the company. Richard M. Daw- 
son, formerly vice president was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Regenstein. At the same meeting of the 
Board, John E. Tarrant was elected a director to fill 
out the unexpired term of Judge Will H. Fulton, de- 
ceased, and McDonald Gray a director to succeed Mr. 
A. T. Siler, deceased. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Stockholders Dividend 


The Directors declared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share payable February 1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on January 24, 1954. 
This is a continuation of the present dividend rate. 
The Board of Directors at the annual meeting on 
February 17, 1954 will take dividend action for the re- 
mainder of 1954. 

The operations of the Company for the third quarter 
of the year are said to be very comparable to those of 
the first two quarters. The mortality ratio showed some 
slight improvement ; interest rates, on the other hand, 
moved slightly downward. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Vice-Presidents Appointed 


Dr. William P. Shepherd and John C. Timmerman 
have been appointed second vice-presidents of the com- 
pany to be in charge of the health and welfare division 
and industrial insurance operations, respectively. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elects New President and Promotes Officers 


The following changes in the executive staff became 
effective January 1: James T. Phillips, vice president 
of underwriting since 1950, became vice president and 
chief actuary; Charles W. V. Meares, secretary since 
1947, became vice president in charge of personnel, and 
J. Howard Ditman, comptroller for eight years, retained 
post but as a vice president. Assistant vice president 
Marshall P. Bissell succeeds Mr. Meares as secretary. 
William Macfarlane, who has been the vice president 
and chief actuary becomes vice president and actuarial 
consultant. 

The changes in title became effective when, as 
announced June 18, Devereux C. Josephs succeeded 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“Business in 1954 will be good— 
for those who go after it” 


Sure that’s true! It was in 1914, it was in 
1924, 1934, 1944, and it will be in 1954. It’s 
always been true and always will be—for 
those who go after it. 

Our economy is sound, our government is 
stable, and our position as “Leader of the 
World” is secure. 

We are fortunate to live in a youthful and 
growing section. The Southwest is blessed 
with great resources and potentialities. 
The business is here. Let’s hustle for it— 
you for your share, we for ours—and there 
will be more than enough for all of us. 


Med Ibe 


PRESIOENT 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lite Insurance Company 


Founded 1909 
4310 Dunlavy 


Houston 6, Texas 














QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: Where can you 
get a 10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 
companies? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: What is the 
one reliable key to the real 


value of fire, casualty 
and life insurance company 
stocks? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Write for complete data or 
order your copy today— 
only $10.09 (including post- 
age)—from 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 
































INVESTIGATE . ... 


OUR 


OUR 


OUR 


Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And: Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 


1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 


Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


George L. Harrison, who retired as chairman of the 
board and executive vice president Clarence J. Myers 
succeeded Mr. Josephs as president. Also, as previously 
announced, Dudley Dowell, vice president in charge of 
agency affairs and Richard K. Paynter, Jr., financial 
vice president, became executive vice presidents. 


THE NIPPON LIFE Insurance Company 
Osaka, Japan 


1953 Annual Report 


This company was originally incorporated in 18:9 
as a stock company, but mutualized May 3, 1947. Since 
reincorporation, business in force increased 460% io 
$583,000,000 and assets 568% to $43,000,000. 

The welfare and cultural activities include the esta)- 
lishment of the Nippon Relief Association in 1926, tlie 
Nissei Hospital in 1929 for medical service to policy- 
holders and the Research Institute of Life Insurance 
Culture in 1952. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Co. of California 


Los Angeles, California 
New Actuary 


Effective Jan. 1, 1954, Meno Lake, associate actuary, 
became actuary succeeding Earl M. MacRae who re- 
signed to join the New York Life. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend Approved 


At a special meeting of the stockholders a special 
stock dividend of six and % per cent and sale of 
additional treasury stock to officials and employees of 
the company were approved. At the meeting, stoc\- 
holders also ratified the action of the Board of Directors 
to increase the capital stock which will be reflected ‘n 
the year-end statement. 


SECURITY LIFE and Accident Company 


Denver, Colorado 
F. Burr Betts New President 


F. Burr Betts, executive vice-president and treasurer 
of the company, was elected president to succeed W. |. 
Baldwin, who resigned December 31st because of i!! 
health, although he will continue on the board of direc- 
tors in a consulting capacity. 













Best’s Life News 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MUTUAL Life Assurance 
Society, Cape Town, South Africa 


Annual Report 


The 108th annual meeting of this company was held 
November 23, 1953. In 1953 total assets were £91,938,- 
500 , life and annuity reserves were £85,738,601. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Constructing Large Development 


John W. Carpenter, chairman of the board, announced 
last month his company’s plans for the development of 
Southland Center, the largest downtown office building 
development ever planned in the Southwest. 


This development was made possible through the 
conclusion over a year’s negotiations of the purchase 
of an entire city block, facing on Bryan, Pearl, Live 
Oak and Olive Streets, in Dallas, which will be the site 
of Southland Center. This block contains 100,000 
square feet of ground area. Real estate negotiations 
in connection with the acquisition of the property were 
handled by James S. Hudson, of Hudson and Hudson, 
Dallas real estate firm. 


Southland Center will be similar to Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, in that when completed it will consist of several 
units. Present preliminary plans call for four units in 
the development, consisting of one mammoth under- 
ground parking garage capable of handling more than 
2,000 automobiles daily, and three structures extending 
above ground level, which will provide home office 
facilities for the Southland, as well as modern office 
facilities for other firms with large or special space 
requirements. 

Initial developments will consist of the underground 
parking garage and one of the three above ground level 
structures, which will be a forty-story office building. 
Completion of these two units is planned for the summer 
of 1957. 

Southland Life is one of the leading insurance com- 
panies of the nation and is one of the largest char- 
tered in the state of Texas. With assets of more than 
$160,000,000 and insurance in force of more than 
$800,000,000, it has experienced tremendous growth in 
recent years. Employing more than 1,500 employees 
and agents, it closed the year 1953 with approximately 
$135,000,000 of new paid business. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
To Build New Home Office 


Based on projections of growth which indicate its 
Present office space will be inadequate in the near 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TWO NEW FEATURES! 
FIRST IN CHICAGO 


AN RCA TELEPROMPTER SYSTEM... 


An exclusive and distinctive device to make speech- 
making easy and contribute tremendous benefits 
to your meeting. Write for Rate Card. 


A GLAMOROUS OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL... 


In a setting of terraced splendor and natural 
beauty. Season from May to October. 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 





TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


and home of the 


Marine Room 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA" 











UNITE with UNITED 


AND 


MAKE A SUCCESS 
OF YOUR INSURANCE CAREER 


UNITED OFFERS: 


Industrial Life Insurance. 


Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, 
including additional payment for hospi- 
tal confinement. 


Fire Insurance Protection on Weekly Plan. 
Commercial Department: 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health 
Policies. 


Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage. 


All Forms of Ordinary Life Insurance 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


T. W. CATHEY 
Staff Supervisor — Paris, Texas 


outing 2 an agent with ANICO in January 
1939, T. W. Cathey was ores to staff super- 
visor of the Paris agency July 1, 1940, and has 
consistently set enviable records in the insurance 
field. He is a charter member of The President's 
Club and is always one of ANICO’S leading staff 
supervisors. 
plentiful,” says Mr. Cathey, “if you are trained 
and 7 aa to do the job. ANICO’S training 
program and sales aids enables one to make 
the most of an insurance career.’ 


earnings. 


competition. 


er2 7, billion 


‘Opportunities in insurance are % 


A working contract that permits outstanding 
Policies that stand out in value against any 


A management philosophy that is based on 
the axiom that a company succeeds only 
when its agency force succeeds. 


The most modern and effective selling aid 
program that can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 
































from coast to coast. 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 


Agency service throughout 


North America with branch 


offices in 100 key centers 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTREAL 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Il! 
future, the company has commissioned the architectural | 
firm of Cram & Ferguson to submit preliminary plans ! 
for a new home office building. The proposed modern = 
five-story granite building, containing 450,000 square 
feet of column free working space, would be located 
on a 3l-acre landscaped site two miles from down-town 
Worcester. 
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UNION LABOR LIFE Insurance Company Sock 
ruce 

New York, New York 
Promotions Claim 
Covers 
: . Eveu 
Joseph Malzo was promoted to vice-president and The 
°C . UX pe 
mortgage officer of the company. George Holland, vice- Finn 
president in charge of investments, has been named Posey 
vice-president and financial coordinator. Hy 
Indivi 
Invest 
Joint 
Life I 
san 
Morty 
WASHINGTON LIFE Insurance Company of Prope 
America, Lafayette, Louisiana ene 
| ea 
. 8 | 
Converted to Stock Basis State 
Originally incorporated as a mutual legal reserve 

company under the laws of Louisiana, this company Attit 
began business on December 1, 1952 as the “Washington pets 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” Effective December aan 
1, 1953 it was converted to the stock plan and its title Exect 


was revised to Washington Life Insurance Company of 
America. The authorized and paid-in capital is $170,- 
000, par value $1, the shares having been sold at a 
premium of 50% to produce a contributed surplus of ene 
$85,000. At the time of conversion an examination of 


its affairs and condition was conducted by the Louisiana “0 
Insurance Department. " 
The affairs of the company are managed by individ- Alin 
uals who have had long experience in the life insurance PR 
business. D. Roy Domingue, president, formerly was Peas 
vice-president and secretary of All American Assurance, . 
Lafayette, Louisiana, and vice-president of Colum)us | 
National Life, Columbus, Georgia. Judson R. Kendrick, Bh 
vice-president, formerly was executive vice-president A... 
and agency director of Coastal States Life, Atlanta, ‘ 
Georgia, while Simon Domingue, vice-president, pre- (N 
viously had been superintendent of agents of  \ll Bea. 
American Assurance, Lafayette, Louisiana and South net 
Louisiana Manager of Coastal States, Atlanta, Georgia. ¢ 
Octave S. Pierret, treasurer, had been assistant secre- ~ 
tary, All American Assurance, from 1947 to 1953. G 
The company writes all of the usual forms of ordinary at 
life insurance coverage, including term and group. Al 
Waiver of premium and double and triple indemnity “i 
benefits are available. Maximum retention is $5,000 o 
on ages 0-60 on all standard lives. Excess above this cen 
On 


amount, as well as all double and triple indemnity risis 
are reinsured. The reserve basis used is Illinois Stand- 
ard with interest at 3%. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 








Hiow to Analyze Duties—Guy te ge -nnipeleaiahieeeaeeaad Feb. 25 
EDITORIAL How to Sell New Procedures—F. CU, Meidemann .........0++ oe. 4 
; j 5 Lines of Communication—Guy Fer ST, ee ee ov. 56 
_ eet te re —— SEERA aE Ps ERE SS eS [tong B Mechanized Data Processing—Martin Goland ...... Jan. 66, : ‘eb. 29 
Community Service ..........ccccccccccccccccccecsccsescceseNoy, Q@ Modern Aids to Office Efficency ...........+++++e+eeseseesers "eb. 24 
EN MRNUMIRINE 5c ad) a Succes Sa aicrdh aso cancers Feb. 9 New. 7 Spare maeaelinfongpneapenaaaahaeaanlae: 
ste STON et nae on al cide wena vecacmaalupeseesns Sept. g Office Equipment Directory .. 
Milk TUNED MUI acc aecicrn rnc onnisiarvomedavemesteasersseed Feb. 7 Ollice Services—Guy Ferguson 
Soel:l Security in the U. S. ......:seeeeseeeeceeeeeeeeeee ee Dee, IL Progressive Agency, A—Paul W. hueske 
Truce in Korea Sept. 110 The Supervisor—L. J. Hale... 0.6... eee eee eee eee e eee eens st. 40 
a et oy Pek Ph ae Eee ie ee “ Ten Steps in an Analysis—Guy Ferguson ...........02-00008.3an, 
What . re a ng om ee re ar ny = 
What Holds Women Back ?—J/lelen G. lrwin oo... eee eee Sept. 5 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL Work Simplification—W. Carl Johnson .........-.00 00 e ee eee Dec. 52 


Claims Philosophy— L. L. Graham ............ 


Coverage Trends—J. F. Follmann, Jr. .....-. 








Sew -ewweeeweee Sept. 29 






SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 





Even Greater Coneept_Stefan I. tgs § sa = 
The Evolving Concept—Stefan Hansen, F.S.A. -Feb. 18 4 Complete Program—James C. McFarland .............++4++ Jan. 21 
Expanding Harvests—S. HUevner oo. cnccceececeeececcers Dec. 15) Ayeney Building—L. M. Muppeler ....cccccccceecceccceccees Nov. 29 
Financial Tact wtiny a Catherine B. GONE sc ccscevcess Oct. 11 Agency Morale—Judd GC. Benson ......cccccccccccccccccccces Dec. 25 
Financing of Old-Age Benefits—Henry E. Blagden .......... Jan. 13° Are You a General Practitioner ?—E. Price Ripley .....s+++e- Oct. 25 
Good New Days The—Chester O. Fixcher .......+..++-++00++ Sept 5 Assovintion Group Plans—Edirard Mack, Jr... 6... cece eee Dee. 55 
Guaranteed Renewable Contracts—@erald S. Parker ........ Oct. 21 Business Bui ders—M. H. Blackburn, O.P.C.U. .......ccce005 Feb. 52 
Half Century, A—Leroy A. Lincoln ..........0eee cece eee ceed ov. HW GL. Questions & Answers—aA merican Culleye 
Individual Catastrophic Coverage—D. G. Stock ..........++-. Jan, 25 Detail ce I a Sept. 85, Oct. 69 
Investment Officer—O. Kelley Anderson ...........+++-+++000% eb. 11 Part E—Life Underwriting (Comprehensive) . Nov. 33, Dee. 87 
Joint Control—sSurety Assvciation of America ..........600e Oct. 18 Develop ng a Clientele— Donald By Cowgill oo. cc. cece eee ee eee 
Life Insurance Stocks—G. W. Jennings ........0.ccceeeeeecee Oct. 57 Golden Triangle, The—Ren F. Hadley CRESS SERRE Se 
Miscellaneous Expense Benetit—/’aul W. Stade .........6206. Sept. 21 The M.D.R-T. Member—Wm D. Davidson, C.L.U. 
Mortgage Lending at sa ee W. Warnecke ........ Sept. 18 Mass Selling—J F. Follmann, Jr. ...... eI Loe ee 
Proper Balance, A—A. a SER nape PEE raeenee ae -Nov, 21 eect Bamana FMC. GOWER <5 osc. a/s ons accccovcccoceoeuoca 
Reader’s Digest’ A&ll inthe PTT teen eee eee eeee eee eeeees Nov. 14 Recruiting to Your Markets—C. Clark Gearhart .. 
Renewal Underwriting—F ved W: SE . ccbnsecsrenessewseet Nov. 25 The Romantic Appetl—William Cooper ........0...+200: 
Self Netirement — (ALC, & ae so occccccccccoccces Oct. 4 Sales Ideas 
Social Necurity—Benjamin Ht. Kendrick: Sept Salen Ideas ...-.... eececcccees eeterinct seeks +s+nenre<netl 
Social Security (l’art 11)—Benjamin B. O Supervision of Outside Salesmen—C. L. Lupp ............+.- 
Statement of Policy (NALU) .......... eee: joweeqiaweuss 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OFFICE METHODS aan NNN 8a cara sins p-n's arse 5 4-o we is wires Feb. 5 
NN ECCT TTT CTE ON Feb. 6 

Attitude? Bah! Humbug—Guy Fergason ..........0..0eee0es Dec. 41 Home Office and Field Appointments .............0eeeeeeeees Feb. 53 
ee ee ee errr er tr Dee, 47 Empmramce Bock GuetatiGMe oc... sisssccwiccsccccccsesevceeesee Feb. 5 
=e ee ee er Feb. 30 INE <5 sic ae op ae an einer Sele e066 Nats ede ea s-e-adiee mega pas Feb. 4 
Changing Equipment—Joseph Be GR cccswntsicnccowvseoes Nov. 58 NT hans oon ane areata ca are'o olé7k SISTA Ara G TIES NE ASE Feb. 41 
tt) tn <Lccecmaseds~etneedeiabbataatinieeede—nenese y on 37 SELES IE ET PCC AE ORT COT POE PR Jan. 20 
Executive kducation—J/ngolf H. EB. Otto pia aoa aire tas aaa a Jan, 57 RN ID. sence sin.n0guiew63605-420009400005 4600s 086s mmn ees Feb. 56 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From September 1953) 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
(President Celebrates 60th Anniversary) 
Feb. 67 


Aetna Life, Hartford 


(Dividend Seale Continued) ...... Dec. 77 
(Interest on Dividends and 
EROCCOES CONTE) wesescccccccse Dec. 77 

(Writes Vermont State Group). gan, 71 
Alinco Life, South Bend 

(New Company) . Mie rreeTeeeTeweee Oct. 91 
American Bankers, Waco 

(New Vice President) ............. Nov. 95 
American Country Life, Houston 

OW SED occccsecseesveeses Nov. 95 

(Control of South Coast Purchased) = 

ec. 
(Merges and Changes Title) ...... Jan. 71 


American ine Life, Ilouston 
(Offers Additional Capital Stock)..Nov. 95 
American Life, Wilmington 


(New President Appointed) ...... Feb. 67 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) ............ Dec. 77 

(Forms Special Division) ........ Feb. 67 
Beacon Life, Oklahoma City 


(New Company ) 95 
Benefit Association of Railway thnipleyees, 
Cc hicago 


(Elects President) ..........-.cc0e. Oct. 91 
Boston Mutual, Boston 

(President DIGS) ......6.<.s0sc00 Dec. 77 

CRT DINEIED hares. ceeccvcccece Jan. 7 
California Life, Oakland 

(Increases Ca  ) aaa Jan. 71 
California- Westera States, Sacramento 

(Increases Capital) ..............0- Oct. 91 

Canada Life, Terente 

(P romotions) ee ee res Feb. 67 
Capital National, Houston 

(New Company) ee eee re Jan. 72 


Central American, Penna 

(Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 
Central Life, Des Moines 

Lays Cornerstone for New H.O. Biss.) 

Cc. 


For February, 1954 


Central Standard Life, Chicago 


eee Oct. 91 
Citizens Security, Lubbock 
(Reinsures Central American) ..Jan. 72 
Citizens Standard, Corpus Christi 
Se SED Scanacecccacceveses Jan. 72 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) ............. Oct. 91 
Colonial Life, ast Orange 
(Vice-l’resident Appointed to State 
DEE | S.ccanes:s~icewiees'eue'e Dec. 77 
(Declares Dividend) .............. Jan. 73 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage on 
a, | SE ere ere Dec. 78 
(Extends Accrued Benefits Veriod) 
Dec. 78 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Liberalizes Military Risk Under- 
Jen Sept. 103 
(Continues 1953 Dividend Seale) ..Dec. 78 
(Continues 1953 Interest on 
AccumulationS) ..........++-.+6- Dec. 78 
(Elects Vice-l’residents) .......... Dee. 78 
(StAR Premetiens) ...civccccccees Feb. 67 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 
ss... =o eeere -Sept. 103 
Continental American Life, Wilmington 
Home Office Promotion) ......... Oct. 91 
(Increases Dividend Scale for = : 
ec. 7 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Enters South -~ gael wetswees Sept. 103 
Crown Life, Toront 
(Hill Appointed \ Vv ice President) ..Jan. 73 
Detroit Mutual, Detroit 
(Converted to Legal Reserve) Feb. 67 
Equitable Soclety. New York 
(Parkinson to Retire) ...........- Dec. 79 
(Directors Elected) ............++. Jan. 73 
Excelsior Life, Toronto 
(New General Manager) .......... Oct. 91 
Farmers & Traders Life, adenine 
(Plans to eee sae veweven bee's Nov. 95 
Federal Life, Chicngo 
(Officers Elected) ........senecees Sept. 103 


(Elects Director and Vice-President) 
Dec. 


79 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
COW CORED cccccccccsvcsccecs Jan. 73 
First American Life, Houston 
(Elects Vice President) ........... Jan. 74 
Franklin Life, Springtield 
(Enters New (rere Nov. 95 
Frontier Life, Dallas 
(New Compamy) .ccccccsccecccccce Jan. 74 
Great Charter, Arlington 
Ce TED oe wacccnnee<occcses Jan. 74 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Revises Military Underwriting) ..Nov. 96 
(Increases Capital Stock) ......... Jan. 74 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) ........... Nov. 96 
(Home Office Promotions) ........ Feb. 65 
Home Life, New York 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) ......... Feb. 68 
Im verial Life, Toronto 
(New Officers Elected) ...........- Nov. 96 
International Service Life, Fort Worth 
(New CEPARy). ccccccccccccsvcces Jan. 75 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Reinsurance Considered) ........ Feb. 68 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis 
(Elects New Officers) ............ Feb. 68 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Continues 4% to Policyholders & 
Beneficiaries) ........ Seecsenee Dec. 80 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Revises War Risk Underwriting) .Sept. 103 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 


(Reaches Billion in Force) ........ Oct. 91 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 

(Elects New President) .......... b. 68 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 

(Passes $100;000,000 Mark)....... Sept. 104 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(To Build New Tlome Office) ...... Jan. 75 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(To Construct a TV Station) ...... Oct. 92 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(New Llome Office) ..............Sept. 104 


73 














Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Dividend) ........Nov. 96 


(Stockholders Dividend) .......... Feb. 69 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) ....... Jan. 75 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(War Ilazard Underwriting) ......Nov. 97 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(New Vice-President) ............ Sept. 105 
(Revises Dividend Scale on Current 
DUNND écccveuseeceenataneusdenes ec. 
(Continues " Dividend Seale “on Prior 
DD cituienbstandccedweseowie’ Dec. 
(Oficera Promoted) ........ccccess Jan. 75 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
Pee Oct. 92 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(To Build New H.O. Additions)...Jan. 76 
(Vice-Presidents Appointed) ...... Feb. 69 


Michigan Life, Detroit 

(Over $100,000,000 in Force) .....Sept. 105 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 

(Plans New HI. O. Building) 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 


(New Investment Manager) ....... Jan. 76 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Licensed in New Mexico) ....... Sept. 106 
Mutual Life of New York 

(New Employee Benefit Plan) ...Sept. 106 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Elects Vice-Presidents) .......... Jan. 77 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Elects Vice-President) ........... 76 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 

(Calif. Suit Pending) ............ Sept. 107 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

aT Te Nov. 97 






Aigner Co., G. J., Chicago, Il. ........ 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American Reserve Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Amicab e Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. ........... 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers National Life, Montcla'r, N. J. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Berkshire Life, Pittstield, 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Il. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, I1 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Chamber of Commerce, Daytona Beach, Fla. . 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ill. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., 
De Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I 1. 
Equitable Life Insurance, 
Essex Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
Fidel‘ty Mutual Life, Philade phia, Pa. 

Filing ‘Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
First Boston Corp., The, ‘New York 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Cal. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Haight, 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapo is, 


9 aXe 


Ind. 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, 


Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. ..... 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. .. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond,  Qeereres 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





I  cibnaverinens 


Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Des Moines, Iowa .. 


Davis & Haight, Inc., Ind‘anapolis, Ind. 


New England Mutual, Bosto 
(Liberalizes Dividend Seale) os00e ee 
(Continues Interest on Accumuiations) 

C. 


New World Life, Seattle 
(Special Meeting of Stockholders) . Oct. 92 
New York Life, New York 


CH TOC cccvcccdccsceesces Nov. 97 
(Elects New Pres. ‘and Promotes 
EY Re nidauuraeeeee so-010500-ore eb. 69 
Nippon Life, Osaka 
(1953 Annual ae Feb. 70 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(New Medical Director) .......... ec. 81 


North Central Lite, St. aul 
(Ilurlburt Named Vice-President) . apt. 8 


(New Vice President) ............. Nov. 97 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Regroups Ofticers’ Duties) ...... Sept. 108 
a National, alinnéa olis 

Deposit Fund Agreeme eae ov. 98 
Occidental Life, lax Angeles 

(New Group Division) ............ Dec. 81 

eee Feb. 70 
Pacitic Mutual, Los faasies 

(Re-Enters Hawaii) ....... weewten Dee. 81 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(New Ilome Office) . aeaeeees Sept. 108 
Philadelphia Life, Phiiadeiphia 

(Stock Dividend) ..............0+: Feb. 70 
Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis 

(New Company) nintgaiemeeae ee -oe--Oct. 93 


Postal Life, New York 
(New 5-Year Renewable & Convertible 


MNE. kuacsenetatwnsdceee wdeeakeld Dec. 81 
Poulsen Insurance, ‘Chicago 
(New gy i uipentenawetewe’ Dec. 82 


9» pyrene New 
Ca pprints Public ‘Relations Officer) . oe. 93 
3 | ee WZ 


IF_ADVEI 


40 

65 Monarch Life, Springtield, Mass. 
eaieaunee 60 Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 
wid alioon manne anaes 20 National Life & Accident, 
Se a er 19 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
REE N RII 70 National Reserve Life, ‘Topeka, Kansas 
Eatasea amin we die 47 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
sdulomndsencveats 51 New World Life, Seattle, Wash. 
cent tonnitens 51 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, V 
RESIS 51 Northwestern National Life, Minneapol: s, Minn. 
fe iak aie tiie gk are 51 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
aalviaaatiraelwiaaetere 42 Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
adic eaerne rie 64 6 

Db .. couuniate ates 51 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
SG aiaieca i amaeta 12 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Gea eee weweus 17 Philadeiphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rineureeeran aaca 51 Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

aeaacdewa ieee = 68 
a A ee 26 Remington Rand Ine. es : apenas Div.), N. 
niniabiiciibaesubanecnsae 71 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, 
A A 16 Shelton Hotel, New York, mB. 
be wee pewewetle 22 Shenandoah ag Roanoke, Va. 
Raa xe cewewanae 31 Sher:dan & Co , Chicago Til. 










“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
2 Metropolitan Life, New York, N. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y 


60 Southland Life, Beilte, Texa 


Security Life & Accident, Denver 





(F. Burr Betts New President) -+-Feb. 7 
Security Standard, Dallas 

(New Company y SS ee an. 7 
South African Mutuai, Cape Town 

CEE EUGENE cccecksvccecerecs Feb. 71 
South Coast Life, Beaumont 

(Control Purchased) SuAMaiaive cotesnineceha Jan, 77 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Constructing Large Development) Feb. 71 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

Enters A. & H. Fie aaa Dec 0 

(To Build New Home Office) ..... Feb. 7] 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New York 

GIRL TURES GEAME) oc cccccccccccccs Jan. 7 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Reduces Premium ae Dec. & 
Union Bankers Life, Dallas 

Ce) Rear Jan, 7% 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(Writes Group Policy) ..... cocccee DECC, 8 

NN ira a icereank asa pitina-k-erscenie Feb. 22 
Union neon Life, Portland 

i Raa c. 8 
United States Government, Waaisinates 

NID ice acta orate vane dca'eie erase Jan, 78 
United States Life, New York 

(Head Elected Actuary) .......... Jan. 78 


Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Appoints New Medical Director) ..D-c. 

Washington L‘fe, Lafayette 
(Converted to Stock Basis) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 


(Declares Stock Dividend) ........Oct. 
Western States Life, Phoenix 
CR CORNED  ccccccccvcccecccecDee 


World Insurance, Omaha 
(A 


.& li. Charges) CaeeawedecweeewCy 


ERS ) 
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Old Repubhe ‘Credit Ba SON, BEE. ccccvccceves Miacaceeaees 


Cal. 


Y., N. 3 


be se@eknvenecOded 32 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, er ee ae 
sdiete weutnwediad 57 State Life, Indianapolis, EE Shinde: cb athachin Calokiaees @haseenre 
ae Ween waa ewe 75 a acasan. 6:6 6.00) oe 99:8 i0:0:6:44 8:60:84 6.0% 
ee 51 Tiffany & Co., Carl y te Mee nesahieeeaanae cou neees 
BIS ee aE + Tressel & Associates, Harry Sen, __ESRISROe r eee 
Mel chenine we ete 69 Oe ee Se ere eer ee 
alg ialiaré-o-veenainen 51 ee En. cc ccecitoeeruedsseseseestaee 
51 United Life & Accident, . ... = See eee 
- 55 Un'ted Services Life, Washinotaa. 1 _ re Rh esos Brat avatauaiaroanare-etave 
27 William Len Hotel, Memphis, BI isc are:oer dal gnalaaonacbresaelwewialaie 
aes 56 Wisconsin Nationai Ey EE, WOE niieciees.ctseaneneseces 
62 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, 2 See ae ene 
50 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, 4 





Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. api 





INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 


receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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“\ ly renewals practically equal 


my former earnings... 
/ \ 





ALLAN A. MACMANAMY 


i S. 
former earning debted fo che 


triple ™ 





Lhe Prt nly 
IRAN IKILINY LIFE Se 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





n Five F ion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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CD RE eed FE Gad BH RH 


PROBLEM — Find a major medical expense plan that 


will meet the needs of all income groups. 


SOLUTION — Take a maximum benefit of $5,000 for each 
person. 


SUBTRACT: As a deductible, only the first $50, $75, or 
$100 of yearly medical expenses on each person 
covered, then 


MULTIPLY: This individual deductible by 2 and make it 
the maximum deductible for the family unit. 


ADD: A liberal, graduated surgical schedule providing 
up to double benefits for higher-salaried groups 
+ A special separate malignancy schedule + 
A 90-10 co-insurance factor on Special Hospital 
Services only + Many other new and needed 
benefits. 


PLUS FACTOR: Make the plan basic, not superimposed. 


RESULT: OCCIDENTAL’S NEW GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLAN 


DIVIDEND: New sales in new and old markets. 


““A Starin the West...’ 





Li 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE *® LOS ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS ...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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